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ART. L[—EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 


Sream-PowER is opening a new era in the career of man. It 
is soon to give him a power of locomotion beneficial beyond 
the reach of calculation. On the land and on the water, it 
will enable him to move xapidly over the face of the earth, 
from clime to clime. 

The physical localization of his body has, hitherto, made 
him, in mind as in body, a comparative fixture, rooted to the 
soil on which he was born. In the little circle of his neighbor- 
hood, his ideas have revolved, and little of this great world has 
he known. If his good fortune brought him into the light of 
life, where the soil and climate were fitted to produce the best 
of his species—there, he grew up, married, reared his family, 
and was gathered to his fathers. If, on the other hand, he 
first saw the light where nature had all the characteristics of 
a step-mother—in a scorching or bleak climate, scarcely allow- 
ing the means of civilized support, and forbidding the healthy 
development of body or mind, unknowing any better region, 
or, if knowing, unable to transport his household gods thither— 
he has gone on, from generation to generation, to perpetuate an 
inferior race. All this is being changed. The hills or moun- 
tains, the boundaries of the valley, where his body and mind 
are developed, no longer circumscribe or confine him within 
their limits. For the first time in human progress, the whole 
earth, in all her greatness, her utility, and beauty, is brought 
under view of the human intellect. Her heights and depths are 
measured—her mountains, plains, valleys, oceans, seas, lakes, 
rivers, are spread out beforehim. ‘The minerals, that have been 
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forming from the earliest ages within the reach of human in- 
vestigation, and have been found, are being brought into use. 
The animals, from whose life or death man can derive benefit 
or suffer injury, have been studied and described. ‘The many- 
colored clothing of our beautiful earth, from the plant that 
strains the dilating eye to take in its tiny form, to the gigantic 
monarch of the forest, that lifts its head hundreds of feet into 
the upper air, has been examined, classified, and described, in 
books now within the reach of all who desire knowledge. 
Our ken is now over the whole earth, and our desires to see, 
to enjoy, grow with our knowledge. We would see the best 
countries—we would enjoy the best social advantages—we 
would breathe the best air—we would rear our offspring where 
the climate and the associations promise to produce upon them 
the best results. These desires have been the fruit of in- 
creased knowledge, and increased knowledge has led to in- 
creased means of gratification. 

Steam-power, applied to wonderfully ingenious mechanical 
contrivances, is about to enable us to choose the best home for 
ourselves, and the best birthplace for our children. As yet, 
the largest portions of the best regions, for the development of 
an improved humanity, are either unsettled or but imperfectly 
improved. 

It is, obviously, among the most important subjects for pres- 
ent investigation, if, indeed, it is not the most important, to 
determine, with all practicable accuracy, the locality, the 
climate, the soil, where human life, in all the chief varieties of 
the human family, may be developed to its highest condi- 
tion. 

If geography and history tell us that the hot climates of 
the torrid zone, near the sea-level, produce the richest profu- 
sion of vegetable growth, and of animals, below man, of the 
most perfect organization; but that man, in these climes, is 
inferior ; that he has always been inferior in organization and 
temperament; being, in muscle and brain, succulent, like the 
vegetation among which he grows up; and that temperate 
climates contain now, as they have from the origin of history 
contained, the highest races of men—we must come to the con- 
clusion that such is the law of man’s existence, whether that 
‘superiority of the man of the temperate clime over tropic 
man was coeval with his origin, or, whether it has been pro- 
duced by climate, in a long course of generations. ‘The 
hot regions produce the best elephants, monkeys, and negroes ; 
the temperate climes grow the best cattle, horses, and white 
men. 
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Temperate climates are of two kinds: one, chiefly a 
matter of latitude; the other, of elevation above the ocean 
level. 

There seem to be facts enough known, in relation to the 
effect of equal temperature, on animal and vegetable life, oc- 
casioned by distance from the equator, and by elevation above 
the ocean level, to warrant us in making a distinction between 
them, and to challenge investigation of their peculiar influ- 
ences. ‘The difference, in their effect on man, can, probably, 
be more easily shown than on the lower animals and the vege- 
table kingdom. ‘The same temperature, in the two positions, 
does not give the same quality of breathing air; and it has 
appeared to us, when looking over the condition of the various 
races of men, in past tirpes and us they now exist, that a con- 
siderable elevation above the ovean surface is one of the condi- 
tions to be desired in a choice of residence: because, a higher 
race of men (other advantages being equal) may be expected 
to result. 

The experience of al] mankind proves the enervating influ- 
enve of long-continued heat; especially when aided by the 
moisture which prevails, generally, on lands near the ocean 
level. There is, also, a depressing effect on the human sys- 
tem, unfavorable to its best development, in very high lati- 
tudes and elevations. What is the precise mean annual tem- 
perature best for white men—what the best summer and what 
the best winter climate—has been so little investigated, as to 
be, yet, an open question. 

On our broad continent, there is a wide range of choice, both 
of latitude and of elevation ; and, very soon, the means of pass- 
ing rapidly over it, from clime to clime, will be afforded. 

Some thirty-four millions of people, including the Canadas, 
etc., and exclusive of Mexicans and Russians, have for their 
home the temperate zone of North America. Of this number, 
at least twenty-nine millions are nearly homogeneous in char- 
acter and race. 

In twenty-eight years these thirty-four millions will have 
become sixty-eight millions, of whom at least fifty-eight mil- 
lions will be of the white race, speaking the English lan- 
guage. A great nation we shall then be, if factious folly, the 
most stupid that ever controlled a civilized people, in the mad 
struggle of party leaders for power, fail to divide us into broken 
fragments. We believe there is practical wisdom and common 
sense enough, in the body of voters, to perceive, to comprehend, 
the great benefits which united interests, promoted by united 
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councils, will confer on this great people. In the short period 
of twenty-eight years there will be an advance, in numbers, 
equal to that which has resulted from the two hundred and 
fifty years since the first European settlement. In wealth and 
social improvement, there will be, in all probability, an aug- 
mentation in much larger proportion, as these, in all indus- 
trious nations, advance much faster than numbers. It will be 
within bounds to expect an increase which will make our 
wealth three times its present amount. Our means of social 
and commercial intercourse will increase, at least as rapidly as 
our wealth. These means, at present, give us, over a great 
portion of the peopled regions, an easy transit, that promises 
to accelerate the much desired day when we shall become in 
feeling, as now we are in interest, one people. With the rail- 
roads now completed and in progress, aided by steam naviga- 
tion, the means will be afforded of comparing clime with 
clime, so that a wise choice may be made in the selection of 
the best regions and sites for dense settlements and great 
cities. This is to be a matter of primary importance. Some 
sections of our wide domain will afford a more wholesome air, 
during the year, than other sections. Other locations will be 
healthier, in winter, but less healthy, in summer. Some loca- 
tions will be best for the vernal season, and others for the au- 
tumnal. 

Again, the open air is necessary for the health of some per- 
sons, while others may be able to live in comfort, with air at a 
high temperature all the year—either in the fire-warmed room 
or in the uniformly warm climate. 

With our railways completed and improved, as they will 
be, aided by steam navigation on our great lakes, rivers, and 
seacoast, we shall have the facility of moving south in winter 
and north in sammer—which the birds of passage now enjoy. 
The elevated regions of New-England, New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania—of the great upper !ake. region—the high slopes of the 
Appalachian ranges, and of the Rocky Mountains, will be re- 
sorted to by persons whose health is improved by bracing and 
rarefied air ; and from these elevated lands the ocean and gulf 
coasts will be resorted to, for the benefit of systems that need 
the relaxation which may be found in a moister and heavier 
atmosphere. What a wide range of choice: from north to 
south, from lake to gulf, from high plains to low valleys, from 
mountain slopes to the shores of the bounding oceans! What 
a home for a great people—the whole, and_every part of it, 
one home—so felt to be by all! 
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It is now a question, not more curious than practically use- 
ful, where, in this great range of choice, the best men and 
women can be reared. These, to some extent are, indeed, 
the growth of all countries and climes, but not in equal pro- 
portion. The Caucasians, Armenians, Georgians, inhabiting 
the elevated region between the Caucasian ranges of mount- 
ains and the head waters of the Euphrates, Tigris, and other 
great rivers, have ever been distinguished for the perfection of 
their physical organization. It will, probably, be found true, 
as a general rule, that the best variety of each of the various 
races of man has been nurtured on elevated plains or mountain 
slopes. In Asia, Africa, and America, there seems to be no 
room for doubting the truth of this position. From the table- 
lands of Arabia, went forth the conquering Arabs; from the 
elevated plains of Persia, issued the conquering armies of that 
kingdom ; and from the high lands of interior Asia, proceeded 
the Scythians, Tartars, Turks, and other hardy races, who 
made their superior power manifest throughout all the sur- 
rounding valleys and low lands. 

From what we know of Africa, we have reason to believe, 
that the native race has its most advanced stage toward civi- 
lization on the table-lands of South Africa, and the high grounds 
about the sources of the Nile and the Niger, 

In America, we know the elevated table-lands of Mex- 
ico, Central America, Peru, Chili, and others of less note, nur- 
tured the only civilized native Indians of this continent ; and 
that, next to these, the Indians of highest characteristics had 
their homes on the high grounds of New-England, New-York, 
on the upper slopes of the Appalachian mountains, the elevated 
country near the great lakes, and on the western elevated 
plains sloping east and southeast from the Rocky mountains. 

Europe is broken up, by seas and gulfs, into such compara- 
tively small regions of high and low lands, and the varieties of 
men of Caucasian origin have been so recently amalgamated 
therein, that it is not so easy to deduce the eflect of elevated 
homes to produce elevated men, as in other quarters of the 
globe. The Saxons, who stand out so conspicuous in the history 
of English civilization, originated in a country though but 
moderately elevated, yet decidedly above the level of a great 
extent of the surrounding country. In Spain, France, Italy, 
and Germany, the most vigorous inhabitants are in the prov- 
inces considerably elevated above the sea, or on the mountain 
slopes of those countries. The people of the Alpine regions, 
the Swiss, Tyrolese, &c., have always been distinguished for 
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moral and physical energy. So also of the mountainous and 
high regions of Sweden and Norway. 

Great Britain, though of small extent, fails not to add 
strength to our theory. The most elevated portions, the north 
and west, although less fertile and inviting, as compared with 
the low plains of eastern and middle England, are, in all crea- 
tions of wealth and greatness, far ahead. 

Holland and a part of Belgium would seem to offer an ex- 
ception to the general rule; but the people come from a Teu- 
tonic stock, originating in the highlands of Germany, and, we 
think, are now in a course of deterioration, owing to the effect 
of low climate. 

Continental Europe, taken as a whole, has its elevated 
region, chiefly in the south and west ; and its tracts elevated 
but little above the ocean level, north and northeast. Al- 
though, in extent, the high regions and the low lands are 
not unequally divided, and the low lands are more fertile, the 
condition of the people on the elevated portions is decidedly 
superior. The European men of mark, with vigorous bodies 
and resolute minds, originate chiefly on its elevated plains and 
high mountain slopes. 

Although it is comparatively but a short period since Euro- 
peans commenced the propagation of their race on the conti- 
nent of America, the operation of the law of superior develop- 
ment on elevated lands has, it appears to us, been exhibited 
all over the continent. 

We will, first, bring South America under review. In re- 
gard to this semi-continent, it should be observed, that it lies 
chiefly within the tropics, contains low plains of immense ex- 
tent and wonderful fertility, and also a considerable extent of 
high plains and elevated valleys. These elevated regions 
probably afford the only field, within the tropics, where the 
labor required to sustain modern civilization could be endured. 
Certain it is that, of the aborigines of this continent, those 
only who made their homes high above the sea-level, were 
addicted to a life of labor, or would endure regular industry. 
The highlands embrace all the localities where the native 
Indians attained any considerable advance in popniation and 
power, previous to their conquest by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. Peru, the land of the Incas, under whom a great ad- 
vance in civilization had been made, when it was attacked and 
conquered by Pizarro, had its capital and the chief seat of its 
population on an elevated plain eleven thousand feet above the 
sea, 
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New-Granapa has its capital, Bogota, and its chief seats 
of industry, some eight thousand feet above the sea-level. 

Of the Republic of Eqvapor four fifths of the inhabitants 
live in the high Andine valleys; that of Quito, the capital, 
being nearly ten thousand feet high. 

Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela, is about three thousand 
feet above the sea. 

Brazit has most of its people on its high plains, which 
average between two thousand and two thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea. Its great ports, Rio and St. Salvador 
occupy high grounds, the latter six hundred feet above the 
harbor on which it is built. 

Bonivia has its capital city, Coquisaca (formerly Chareas), 
9,343 feet above the sea. Most of its inhabitants live in high 
valleys, the chief of which, 13,000 feet high, was the seat of 
an advanced civilization of the natives. And here it will be 
pertinent to observe, that the elevated plains, in which these 
people chiefly reside, although it gives to them a degree of eleva- 
tion,does not enable the inferior aboriginal race to come up to the 
standard of European civilization. The mixed races seem to 
be inferior to either of the races from whom they spring. The 
seclusion from active intercourse with the great commercial 
and social world, no doubt, has its narrowing influence on the 
people of all the South American communities inhabiting the 
high interior plains and valleys. 

Cue has the advantages of both latitude and elevation, 
and affords the best example in all Spanish America of keep- 
ing the blood of the Europeans and natives distinct ; both, in 
this Republic, maintaining the high character which originally 
belonged to them. St. Jago, its capital, is a beautiful city of 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, situated 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The aborigines of Chile, the Auraucanians, were distinguished 
from the first attempt by the Spaniards to subjugate them, for 
intelligence, activity, and bravery. ‘Their homes were chiefly 
on the west slopes of the lofty Andes, which reach an eleva- 
tion, in this republic, of nearly four miles. 

The Arcentine Repvsuic lies chiefly south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, and, on its elevated plains, has a good climate ; but 
it has done little, in physical or mental improvement of its 
people, to call for remark. Buenos Ayres, its capital, is 
strictly a commercial city, and most of the country people are 
in a pastoral state. The elevated pampas sustain immense 
herds of cattle and droves of horses, the management of which 
gives vigor to the men engaged, while the clevated valleys on 
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the eastern base of the Andes, employ a scanty but hardy race of 
miners, artisans, and farmers. 

Paraconia has few merits, as a home for human beings of 
any race. Much of it is elevated, but, in that high latitude, 
its elevation above the sea makes it too cold. Large physical 
development, illy-proportioned, seems to be the only noticeable 
effect of its climate on its indigenous inhabitants. 

As a whole, South America, though possessed of rich soil, 
and capable, under cultivation, of feeding more people than 
are now on the earth, and having within the tropics all the 
grades of temperature, from the hottest to the coldest, over 
large extents of her territory—her numerous mountain ranges 
giving lands in abundance, where a choice may be made of 
any climate from the torrid to the frigid—yet, when compared 
with North America, as a theatre for industry, and asa nursery 
of men and women of the best variety, it will be found in- 
ferior, in many essential particulars. 

The general elevation—that is, the average of the whole 
continent of South America—is estimated, by Humboldt, at 
eleven hundred and fifty-one feet. The same authority makes 
the average elevation of North America seven hundred and 
forty-eight feet. The valleys of South America, of the rivers 
Amazon, Oronoco, and La Platte, have less elevation and 
greater extent than the valleys of the principal rivers of North 
America. They are in a climate so hot and moist, that, over 
the greater portion of their extensive surface, white men can- 
not, without a sacrifice of health, make it their home. It is 
otherwise over nearly all the region drained by the great rivers 
in the temperate zone of North America. 

The different climates, within the tropics, made by succes- 
sive steps of elevation, have the characteristic, especially near 
the equator, of being of a nearly uniform temperature through- 
out the year. This lack of a winter, in all the region pro- 
ductive of the best animal and vegetable life of these elevated 
lands is, undoubtedly, unfavorable to the best development 
of the white man, and the products of the earth, on which the 
high condition of his civilization, in a measure, depends. It 
is all winter, all summer, or all intermediate between summer 
and winter, through all the climates made by these elevated 
lands of tropical America. 

To the best productions of earth, a season of comparative 
rest, a decided alternation of heat and cold, of summer and 
winter, seems to be a necessity. Humboldt says, “I have, in 
no part of the world, not even in the south of France, in Spain, 
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or in the Canary Islands, seen such magnificent fruit, and 
especially such fine grapes, as in the environs of Astrakhan, 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea (lat. 46° 21’). The mean 
annual temperature is about 48°; that of summer rises to 
70° 2’, as at Bordeaux. But both here and at Kislar, at the 
mouth of the Terek, still farther south (in the latitude of 
Avignon and Rimini), the thermometer in winter falls to 13° 
and 22°.” 

The isothermal line, or line of equal annua! temperature, as 
represented in Humboldt’s system of isothermal lines, passes 
very near Astrakhan, divides Great Britain into two nearly 
equal parts, passes over the north of Ireland, and crosses North 
America, near New-York, Toledo, Chicago, Galena, Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri, and thence westward by a line not yet 
ascertained. ‘This line of equal annual temperature is the 
middle line of what Humboldt designates, the ‘ mild zone” 
of North America. It probably divides North America as 
fairly as any line could now be drawn, with reference to the 
capacity of each part to farnish support to civilized man. 

The isothere, or line of equal summer temperature of 70°, 
is a little south of Astrakhan, passes through Germany, 
France, the Bay of Biscay, the north corner of Spain. It en- 
ters the United States near Portsmouth, N. H., crosses the St. 
Lawrence at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and thence continues 
in a general northwesterly direction, until it crosses the 50th 
degree of latitude; and thence curving southwesterly, it 
reaches the Pacific near the mouth of the Columbia river. 

The Isochimene, or line of equal winter temperature of 20°, 
passes near Astrakhan; thence bending north, at first grad- 
ually, and then rapidly, reaches the Greenland Sea about the 
70th degree of latitude; thence it descends southwestward, 
to the outlet of Lake Ontario, whence it takes a northwest- 
wardly direction, crosses Lake Michigan, and terminates in 
Russian America, north of latitude 65°. 

When to these base lines of equal summer and winter tem- 
perature, lines of equal temperature are drawn, north and 
south, it will be seen, how very wide is the range of profitable 
vegetable culture in the temperate zone of North America. 

Nearly the whole southern portion of the territory of the 
United States has a degree of winter cold sufficient to give 
rest and accumulate excitability, for the production of most of 
the best cereals and fruits ; while all, or nearly all, the northern 
portion, and a large extent of British America, north of it, 
have a sufficient summer heat to ripen all the best cereals and 
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most of the best fruits, and to produce the best grasses for 
domestic animals. 

In looking over our broad domain, with a view to select the 
portions best adapted to develop, in the highest degree, the 
white race of man, it will be apparent to every one, that defi- 
nite and perfectly accurate conclusions are unattainable, in 
the present state of our means of obtaining knowledge. 
Nevertheless, some facts bearing on this subject stand out so 
plain, that some safe conclusions may be drawn from them. 
It is matter of general observation, that the largest and best 
developed men and women, in the United States, grow up on 
the elevated portions of our country; along the slopes and in 
the high valleys of the Alleghanies and their connecting ridges 
and spurs, from the State of Mississippi in the South, to New- 
England, New-York, and Pennsylvania, on the North. Who 
has not heard of the stout Green Mountain boys of Vermont, 
of the stalwart Berkshire men of Massachusetts, of the tall 
men and beautiful women grown in sight of the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia, and the Carolinas? Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and the elevated plain about the great lakes and head 
waters of the great interior rivers, will, probably, become 
equally noted for the fine development of the human form, 
when the wild nature of their too exuberant soil shall have 
been subdued. Kentucky and East Tennessee have already 
established a high reputation for the production of fine speci- 
mens of the genus homo, as well as of other less valuable 
animals. ‘The newer States have this reputation yet to make ; 
and, it is to be hoped, they will not be backward in emulating 
the hest of their sister States that have had centuries of ex- 
perience in improving their race. 

To apply and bring into a more practical form the facts, 
principles, and deductions, not well systemized in this article, 
and to bring forward and discuss, in connection therewith, a 
law of nature which seems to us too important not to be 
brought more prominently before the public, will, probably, 
engage our attention in a future number of this Review. 

J. W. 8. 


ART. IL—OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND DOCTOR JOHNSON, 


Next to lying, the worst habit a man can get into is truth- 
telling. What Jonathan Wild said of a lie, is equally appli 
. cable to the truth: *‘It is too precious a thing to be told 
- often.” , All wise men in all ages have been taciturn, reserved, 
cautions in expressing their thoughts and opinions, and eco- 
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nomical of the truth. In a large company, telling the truth is 
sure to offend somebody, and to make an enemy; while 
silent attention to what others say, makes all our friends, how- 
ever much they differ and dispute with each other. One’s 
first duty is to one’s self; while telling unpleasant truths, 
however useful it may prove to society, is sure, for the time, 
to injure the teller. °Tis true after a long time a man may 
be excused, when others learn to understand and appreciate 
what he has said or written. But this is hardly probable, 
for where the truth so prematurely promulged is generally 
acknowledged, the original rash truth-teller will find a thou- 
sand competitors and enemies who claim to be the real au- 
thors of the newly-discovered truth. An Americus Vespuccius 
robs Columbus of his honors; a plagiarist defrauds a Virgil ; 
and our poor truth-teller is driven to exclaim— 


Ego versiculos feci, alter cepit honorem. 


But should a man be excused and forgiven; nay, after a 
while get credit for proclaiming some new truth—so much the 
worse for him. His vanity becomes excited, and the thing 
becomes a habit. He is eternally offending the world by ex- 
posing its errors, or for what is more unpardonable, exposing 
its downright hypocrisy. He is considered a retailer of para- 
doxes, a disturber of the peace of society, a rash and danger- 
ous man. When truth-telling becomes a habit, a man’s fate 
is sealed for life, for the friends he makes to-day, he will be 
sure to offend and lose to-morrow. ‘To be ahead of the age, is 
to make war on the age. If posterity would honor one's drafts, 
or rather, if contemporaries would discount drafts drawn on pos- 
terity, the rash truth-teller might get along very well; but 
such paper has no credit on “ ’Change.” 

Politicians never fall into this abominable habit. They are 
the last to proclaim truth, however early they discover it. 
They follow public opinion, never attempt to direct or control 
it. The wiser they become, the more cautious they are in 
speaking the truth. A new truth is generally broached in 
private conversation, gets into the village newspapers, is dis- 
cussed on the stump, in the courtyard, finds its way to the 
State legislature ; next to the House of Representatives, and 
finally is announced with infinite pomp and circumstance in 
the Senate Hall itself. 

For the last eight or ten years the people and the news- 
paper press of the South have openly and continually asserted 
that our Southern social organism was the natural, rightful 
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and normal state of society. Not, until this session, have our 
Southern members of Congress ventured to maintain this doe- 
trine. They have just discovered that it is safe to maintain it, 
because it is popular with the people. They are too literally 
the servants of the people. They have the wisdom, and should 
have the courage and independence, to lead and control, not 
servilely to follow, public opinion. We rejoice that at last 
truth has popped out in the very Senate Hall—for truth never 
appears there till it has conquered elsewhere. “ Victrix causa \i’ 
placuit Diis—virtu Catoni.” Senatorial tastes are those of 
the gods; for they have no Catonic passion for martyrdom. 
Yes! it has been solemnly announced in Congress that South- 
ern society is normal, Northern society exceptional and ex- 
perimental. 

It has been long remarked in England that the House of 
Lords, like our Senate, is the last place into which new truths 
find admittance. This is a conservative feature in those two 
legislative bodies, which we admire and approve. We only 
mean ‘to warn our readers that the worst sources from which " 
to derive information are Senatorial speeches, except the 
Queen’s speech and the President’s Message. The higher we 
mount in life, the less we find of truth; and what we do find 
in those upper regions, is so oracularly expressed, that it is as 
apt to mislead as to instruct. 

But what has all this to do with our subject? Why, we 
were going to say that Boswell and Goldsmith were unfortun- 
ate victims of this silly and suicidal habit of truth-telling. 
They blurted out the truth, in time, out of time, and on all 
occasions. They were naivé, simple, candid, and mal-apropos. 
They made themselves appear ridiculous, undignified, and im- 
pertinent, by not knowing how and when to hold their tongues. 
Being men ef much genius and information, what they said 
was always good in itself, but bad because uttered in wrong 
company or on wrong occasions. In any other than British 
society they might have been admired: for candor and naiveté 
are admissible, even admired, by all peoples except English 
and Americans. ll foreigners appear to us green, because 
they do not, like us, use words to conceal thoughts. This truth- 
fulness and simplicity of character seem ineradicable in other 
nations. The French of Canada and Louisiana are as simple 
and as candid as the peasantry of France. Indeed, the conti- 
nental nations have been guilty of the supreme folly of making 
a merit of candor and embodying it in a legal maxim: Sup- 
pressio vert est suggestio falsi. The wiser, more cautious 
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and prudent English have adopted the opposite: Caveat 
emptor! or ‘‘Sharp’s the word.” The manners of the people 
seem to have grown out of these opposite maxims. 

While we were one day abusing the Yankees, a Scotchman 
remarked to us, that “he really thought the Virginians had 
more fact than any people he ever knew.” Now, we do be- 
lieve, in a horse trade, a Virginian would cheat a Yankee out 
of his eyes; but he would do it so genteelly! Tact is ex- 
actly what Boswell and Goldsmith wanted, and for the want 
of which they have been contemned by their contemporaries 
and by posterity. 

The reason why Lord Chesterfield’s Letters are so univer- 
sally admired, is, that they continually inculcate the great 
truths, Nil admirari ! that is, “ never to be thrown off your 
gnard, else you might commit the folly of telling some truth. 
But let your manner and your conversation be a standing 
suggestio falsi.” This is the ideal of a fashionable English 
gentleman, and poor Bozzy and Goldsmith were just the op- 
posite of all this. 

Men of genius are very common—great men extremely rare. 
Tact must be combined with genius to constitute a great man, 
and such combination is very unusual, for genius is prover- 
bially candid, simple, imprudent, and rash. 

Boswell and Goldsmith were more philosophic thinkers, and 
far better writers than Johnson, but they had none of his dig- 
nity of manner and worldly wisdom, and have never been half 
appreciated as authors, because of their levity and simplicity 
as men. 

We wish to place them both on a higher pedestal in the 
temple of Fame, than has yet been assigned to them, and 
protest against measuring their merit by that standard of 
taste or morality which makes truth-telling superfluous in 
trade and disgustful in conversation. We appeal equally from 
the authority of Lord Coke and of Lord Chesterfield, to the 
higher tribunal of a less sophisticated public, who, we are 
sure, so far from condemning, will admire the venial, and 
rather rare infirmity of our two protegés. Indeed, however 
much the fashionable world admires tact and reserve in social 
intercourse, nobody tolerates these qualities in an author. 
Thus their social infirmities became their strongest points 
when they took up the pen. The charm of their writings is, 
that they are filled with truth; simply, gracefully, and beau- 
tifully told. 

Boswell, in his life and anecdotes of Johnson, has written 
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the best book of its kind to be found in any language. It is 
no light book, but one which could only be written by a man 
of learning and genius, of remarkable power of memory and 
of great industry. No work better combines amusement with 
instruction, and few teach sounder morality, more conservative 
politics, or purer religious sentiment. 

But what shall we say of Goldsmith, who excelled at what- 
ever he undertook? Beautiful as is his epitaph by Johnson, 
it does not do him half justice, for it leaves it to be inferred 
that elegince, rather than strength, was his distinguishing 
merit. His History of Greece, his History of Rome, and his 
abridged History of England, still hold the place of text-books in 
all our common schools, because they are far the best +histories 
that can be used in schools. But they are as useful, agreeable, 
and instructive, to men as to boys. We all learn history from 
them in boyhood, and in manhood have to recur to them, in 
order. to connect, generalize, and methodize, what we learn 
of history from all other sources. Without these books our 
knowledge of universal history would be a confused and un- 
wieldy mass. ‘They are works of art, and the only historical 
works of art in our language. Gibbon’ s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire is an attempt at a work of art, yet itisa 
mere splendid failare. All the other histories in the English 
language are but magazines of confused and distorted facts. 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome is so connected with all of an- 
cient and of modern history, that one who reads it attentively 
becomes curious to acquire a knowledge of universal history. 
Most valuable in itself, it is invaluable as a stimulant to the 
acquisition ef knowledge from other sources. We feel our- 
selvesnore indebted to it, than to any other book, and in 
comparing opinions with others, have found that they agreed 
with us as to its usefulness. The public has unconsciously 
decided that Goldsmith is the best and greatest English his- 
torian. We fully concur in this decision. The Traveller, and 
the Deserted Village, are not the best, yet certainly the most 
faultless, poems in the English language. But their merits 
are not merely negative. They are distinguished for fine flights 
of imagination, sound moral maxims, pure and elevated reli- 
gious sentiment, graphic scenic description, and profound philo- 
sophical reflection. We are acquainted with no treatise on 
political economy so truthful and valuable as the Deserted 
Village. His novel, the Vicar of Wakefield, is generally 
considered the best of English novels, and his comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer, the best of English comedies. His Ani- 
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mated Nature, though much read, has been ridiculed, because 
it was supposed he had no qualifications for such a work. This 
is a great mistake. He had studied anatomy and graduated 
asa physician. The anatomy of man and other animals is 
very much the same; and so Goldsmith, as a physician, had 
acquired the very kind of knowledge that fitted him to write 
Natural History. 

It was Dr. Johnson’s total ignorance of Comparative Anat- 
omy that occasioned him to ridicule Goldsmith’s capacity to 
write on Natural History. On the whole, we think, that 

(“English readers have determined that Goldsmith is, after 
Shakespeare, the greatestof English authors. He is most read, 
not merely for amusement, but chiefly for instruction. This 
must be because he is considered most meritorious. 

No author exhibits in his writings a better balanced mind, a 
sounder judgment, a finer taste, more correct moral notions, a 
better knowledge of human nature, less of prejudice, or more 
evenness of temper, than Goldsmith, Had his conduct been 
directed by his reason and his judgment, he would have been 
the wisest end most discreet of men. But he was the creature 
of impulse and the slave of vanity, and acted throughout life 
in opposition to the dictates of his judgment. His great defect 
was want of self-appreciation, which made him restless, ner- 
vous, and fidgety in society, and impelled him to extravagant 
waste of money, in order to excite respect from others, to com- 
pensate for his want of self-respect. From this cause also 
proceeded his vanity, his diffidence, and his impertinence. 
Like all diffident people, he spoke when he should have been 
silent, and was silent when he should have talked. Want of 
self-possession, resulting from vanity and diffidence, made his 
manner confused and hurried, and often bewildered his mind. 
Such characters as his are to be met with every day. Indeed, 
it is peculiar to men of genius. They are a sensitive, deli- 
cate, trritabile genus, diflident without being modest, vain 
without being proud and self-possessed, devoid of tact, and 
seemingly lacking common sense. Goldsmith being one of the 
greatest of geniuses, possessed the largest share of its peculiar 
infirmities. No wonder Horace Walpole called him “an in- 
spired idiot.” In active life and in company he played idiot. 
In his writings he proves himself to have been one of the 
wisest of men. 

Dr. Johnson was a genius of hardy growth. He was irrita- 
ble, but not sensitive. He possessed the hide of the rhinoceros, 
and just felt enough from assaults to be roused into energetic 
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and indomitable action. He was eminently proud, self-appre- 
ciative and self-possessed. His passions were his slaves: the 
blasts that he sent forth to annihilate others, and to build up 
himself. Like Eolus, he sat in a lofty eminence above them, 
and let them loose, restrained them, and governed them, as he 
pleased. He employed them to make or serve friends, or to 
crush enemies, as suited his purposes. He was as good at 
‘coaxing as kicking,” and alternated them in breaking in his 
friends, just as a huntsman breaks in his pack. All this was 
natural to him, for knowledge of human nature is innate, 
instinctive and intuitive, and cannot be taught. General 
Jackson greatly resembled Dr. Johnson in these particulars. 
He got mad, and stormed and raved, for wise purposes ;— 
sometimes to rule his friends, at others to frighten and subdue 
his enemies. Anger is the most useful of servants, the most 
dangerous of masters. God gave us passions to subserve and 
protect our interests. Let us not attempt to eradicate them, 
but endeavor to rule, train and direct them aright. Self-con- 
trol cannot be acquired from books. It is either instinctive 
and constitutional, or beat rato us by the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of life. No beatings can bestow it on such men as 
Goldsmith; it was born with Johnson. The want of it made 
Goldsmith a trivial man ; its possession was the chief element 
of Johnson’s greatness. 

Goldsmith’s theory, in his Deserted Village, of the pernicious 
effects of excessive trade and private luxury, are just and phil- 
osophical. Doctor Johnson’s notions about private luxury are 
devoid of philosophical analysis and comprehensiveness. 

Trade is a mere exchange of values, and is rarely productive 
of new values. The trade, for instance, of America with 
Europe is a great waste of labor so far as America is con- 
cerned. Europe produces nothing which we cannot produce, 
and the labor of bringing over the products of Europe to 
America is labor taken away from actual production. Worse 
than this, more than half our imports are luxuries, which do 
not add to the comforts of life, but which are used and con- 
sumed because they are fashionable. The laboring poor pro- 
duce all the luxuries as well as all the necessaries of life. If 
capital, or human masters, compel them to work half their 
time in producing useless luxuries, they impose double work 
on them. If the rich consumed none but the mere comforts 
and necessaries of life, the laboring class would have to work, 
probably, only half as many hours a day as they now do, and 
the rest of their time might be spent in recreation, or in mental 
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improvement. Yet this theory, carried to its ultimate, is de- 
structive of all civilization. It is fashion that determines what 
are the comforts of life, and if men were not compelled to labor 
by physical necessity, that is, by masters, or by hunger and 
thirst, and each man labored only to supply his own wants, 
fashion would then determine that we should eat wild fruits, wear 
skins, and live in caves. No man without compulsion would 
produce a superfluity or a luxury for himself. Men produce 
luxuries for others in order to procure necessaries for them- 
selves. The laboring poor do not dress in skins and live in 
caves, because fashion, habit, usage, and custom, have made 
houses and clothing the necessaries of life. But if property were 
in common, and no man compelled to work for others, we should 
all at once sink to the savage state. Civilization is sustained 
solely, exclusively, and entirely, by the power of man over his fel- 
low-man. Luxury, to a certain point, is promotive of human 
civilization and human happiness. But when, to produce use- 
less luxuries, the poor are overworked, and underclad and under- 
fed, it becomes a nuisance and a crime. Such was and is the 
case in England. Goldsmith was therefore right in censuring 
it; Johnsen wrong in approving it. 

The early Romans and Greeks best understood this subject. 
They approved of public luxury, condemned and punished 
private luxury. Fine public buildings, paintings, statuary, 
public libraries, gardens, conservatories, museums, parks, &c., 
open to all as common property, are the best stimulants to art 
and industry, and the best promoters of civilization and happi- 
ness. 

In modern times splendid steamers; railroads, and magnifi- 
cent hotels have been added to the hist of public luxuries. 
Looking at society as it now exists throughout Christendom, 
it would be safe to say, that we should discourage private lux- 
ury and encourage public luxury. Doctor Johnson says that 
the leisure which wealth affords the few rich for reading and 
mental improvement, is the chief means by which civilization 
is advanced. The reverse is true; civilization is entirely the 
growth of necessity—nay, ‘‘ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” is an old adage. All improvement and all discovery 
comes from workingmen. The “res angusta domi” makes 
great authors, great artists, great mechanics, great chemists, 
great sailors and soldiers, and great inventors and discoverers 
in every art and science. All wealth does is to stimulate their 
exertions, by paying best those who most excel. It keeps 
alive and promotes competition. Nay, wealth says to labor, 
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“You must produce for me the necéssaries, the comforts,-the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, else you shall not live on 
this earth, which belongs solely to me.” ‘ Besides working 
for me, you shall make luxuries for yourself, for naked laborers, 
who live in caves, shall not be my slaves. You shall follow 
the rasuions of life which I prescribe.” 

His illustration of the advantages of luxury affords admirable 
demonstration of the falsity and absurdity of his theory. 
‘* Suppose,” says he, ‘‘ the ancient luxury of a dish of peacock’s 
brains were to be served, how many carcases would be left to 
the poor at a cheap rate!’ It would be the dearest food men 
ever lived on, for ten times as much labor would be required 
to produce peacock’s flesh as to produce beef, which is better 
food. Luxury, where, as in this case, it wastes labor, without 
stimulating invention and advancing civilization, is a curse 
and a crime. 

The Doctor’s argument in favor of a negro claiming his 
freedom is not merely unphilosophical, but can be justly char- 
acterized only by the pompous epithets of Major Lee, ‘It is 
arborescently absurd and exuberantly fallacious.” Always 
harping on the merits of subordination, he here adopts the op- 
posite theory—the theory of Locke, of Jefferson, of Seward, 
and of Greeley, and says “it is impossible not to conceive that 
men in their original state were not equal.” This is chaos. 
The first work of creation was to establish order and subordi- 
nation in the physical and moral world. Light was divided 
from darkness, heat from cold, land from water, and Adam 
was made master of the animals, and of his wife and children. 
A world of equality would be a world of discord—of chaos. 
Infidels say that Moses was a great Egyptian philosopher, and 
reasoned out his system. Certainly the Doctor’s system of 
equality is equally at war with nature, holy writ, philosophy, 
and history. Having set out in his argument with the doctrine of 
the anarchists, agrarians, and infidels, he follows it throughout, 
and says: ‘“‘A man may accept life from a conquering enemy upon 
condition of perpetual servitude ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he can entail that servitude on his descendants; for no man 
can stipulate, without commission, for another.” 

Well, here is old chaos come again! Here is the axe ap- 
plied tothe root of allgovernment. ‘This is Jefferson’s doctrine 
of repudiation, which he rests on the ground that one genera- 
tion cannot bind another, and that therefore national debt is 
only binding on the generation that contracts it. 

This is the “land for the landless” doctrine of Greeley, and 
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the doctrine of Seward, whose boasted ‘‘new idea” is that 
‘‘every man should till his own lands.” *Tis the doctrine, too, 
of Gerrit Smith, who has ten times the genius and forty times 
the political honesty of Seward and Greeley. He (Smith) thus 
expounds the doctrine: “ Why should this monopoly not be 
broken up? Because, says the objector, vested rights forbid it. 
But there can be no vested rights against original and natural 
rights. No claim of a part of the human family to the whole 
earth can be valid against a claim of the whole human family 
to it. No passing of papers or parchments in former genera- 
tions can foreclose the rights of the present generation.” 

Doctor Johnson’s argument is identically the same with that 
of Mr. Jefferson, and of the Abolitionists and Socialists. Yet 
Doctor Johnson is generally conservative—Mr. Jefferson always 
radical, agrarian, and anarchical. Never was a political party 
so fairly and fully entitled to be called by the name of a man 
as the Black-republicans by the name of Jefferson. 

They are truly and precisely Jeffersonian Democrats—while 
the so-called Democratie party are (or are beginning to be) 
Conservative-republicans. 

The world is never ruled by two ideas at a time. For four 
hundred years all men have imbibed more or less of the notion 
that mankind were too much governed. The Tory party al- 
ways lags behind, yet follows the Whig party, ang the Whigs 
follow the radicals. Doctor Johnson thought himSelf a conser- 
vative, and so he was when compared to a Whig, yet he had 
insensibly imbibed some of their destructive doctrines. He 
had fallen off from ths philosophy of the Bible and of Aristotle, 
and adopted that cf Locke and Rousseau. The Catholic 
Church itself caught the contagious epidemic, and at last Papa 
even turned radical reformer—with (as we have shown already) 
most disastrous consequences. 

We are trying to start the opposite idea—to give the world 
a new departure. ’Tis hard to move, and moves slowly and 
sluggishly at first; yet we can perceive that it is moving. 
One of the last and best signs of the times is that Professor 
Bledsoe is lecturing on this new idea at the National Metropo- 
lis. He justly argues that there is too much individuality in 
modern times. He hits the nail on the head. Individuality 
means liberty ; the absence of such a government, the ‘letting 
alone” of the individual. 

He has the Jéarning and ability to advance any cause that 
he undertakes, because he has the wisdom and prudence to 
undertake no hopeless cause. 
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ART. IIL—THE CONSERVATIVE MEN, AND THE UNION MEETINGS 
OF THE NORTH, 


Time was, and there must be men not yet middle-aged, who 
can well remember, when the Abolitionists of the North were 
simply regarded as a small band of noisy, brawling factionists, 
whose weakness in numbers and influence was a sure guaran- 
tee against their effecting aught of mischief. Periodically did 
these crazy agitators send up their wild howls against the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the States, but for a time they were 
content with this idle vaporing of words,which may have served 
in some measure to allay their internal inflammation, and which, 
while entertaining to them, was not in any wise dangerous to 
the stability of the government. 

It was not until the Presidential contest of 1840, that the 
Abolitionists ventured to enter the political arena, and’ to issue 
forth as a distinct party organization. Then, emboldened, 
probably, by the stand taken in Congress in 1837, by that 
arch-agitator, Slade, of Vermont, and his confederates, they 
appeared with James G. Birney, of Michigan, as their candi- 
date for President. The reception which this ticket met, 
obtaining but 7,000 votes, would seem to have been naturally 
somewhat of a check to further exertions in this line; but in 
1844, they aSain brought forward Mr. Birney, who now received 
62,000 votes. In 1848, the Abolition party, joined by a large 
number of the New- York Democracy, who were irritated because 
of the refusal of the National Democratic Convention of that year 
to nominate Martin Van Buren as President, brought him for- 
ward upon the “ Buffalo Platform.” He received 291,000 
votes ; Gerrit Smith, nominated by the ultra Abolitionists, 
receiving about 5,000. In 1852, with John P. Hale, of N. H., 
as their candidate, the Abolitionists cast 157,000 votes. It 
must not be thought, from the smallness of this vote, as com- 
pared with that for Van Buren, in 1848, that the Abolition 
feeling was growing weaker at the North. Many men voted for 
Van Buren simply, as being the best mode of defeating the regu- 
lar Democratic ticket, who in 1852 cast their vote for Franklin 
Pierce. As a proof of this, in the State of New-York, where 
Van Buren received 120,000 votes, and Cass 114,000, Hale, 
four years later, received but 25,000, and Pierce 262,000. 

Up to this time the Abolition ticket, although at times 
receiving a strong support in some of the States, had never 
been able to obtain a single vote in the Electoral College. In 
the interval between 1852 and 1856, however, various causes 
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conspired to swell the ranks of the Abolition faction. The 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the utter annihilation of 
the Northern Whig party by the American party, which had, 
in its turn, become as compietely disorganized ; the firm, con- 
servative stand taken by the Pierce Administration upon the 
slavery question ; but, most of all, the steady growth of Abo- 
lition principles in the favor of the Northern people, all these 
combined to produce that state of things which resulted in 
giving to John C. Fremont, a statesman without a record, no 
less than 1,342,000 votes, and the voices of 11 States, together 
casting 114 electoral votes. That he was not triumphantly 
elected, was only because of the active exertions of the South, 
aided by the superhuman struggles of the Northern Conserva- 
tives. ‘The mere fact, however, that a political adventurer, 
without anything in him to draw men to his support, with no 
strength of himself, standing upon a platform, and nominated 
by a party intensely sectional, should receive so large a vote, 
was one calculated to fill us with dire forebodings for the future. 
Indeed, national men in all parts of the United States, are 
beginning to cast about them, and anxiously to inquire what 
means, if any, can be successfully employed to prevent the 
entire triumph of Abolitionism in 1860. That it has lost none 
of the strength which it possessed in 1856, subsequent elec- 
tions have clearly shown. In two thirds of the Free States 
it has undoubted sway, and its rule can only by possibility be 
prevented in enough of the remainder to save the Union, by a 
complete combination of all its opponents, and even then it is 
much to be doubted whether the conservative element is 
strong enough to avert so sad an occurrence. As to the pres- 
ent power of this party, it can only be needful to mention, that 
it now has 13 out of' 18 governors, 25 out of 36 senators, and 
113 out of 147 representatives in Congress from the free 
States. Contrast this with their weakne:s but a few years ago, 
and the future prospect is anything buta pleasant one. In view 
of the strong probability that this may, ere long, become the 
controlling element in our country, it is proper to inquire into 
their principles, to learn what course they will pursue in the 
management of public affairs, especially upon the slavery 
issue, should they come into power. 

Each and every one of their national (if they may be so 
styled) conventions, have been bitterly anti-slavery in their 
tone and composition; each of their published platforms not 
only breathes opposition to slavery, but evinces that opposition 
in its most ultra and vindictive form. In 1840, they favored 
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the abolition of slavery in the Distriet of Columbia and ter- 
ritories, and the abolition of the inter-state slave trade. In 
1848, that portion of the party which nominated Martin Van 
Buren, passed resolutions favoring the prohibition of slavery in 
the territories by Congress, denouncing the Clayton Compromise, 
and favoring “No more slave States, and no slave territory.” 
The Gerrit Smith faction took the ground that the general 
government should abolish slavery in the United States. In 
1852, they demanded, ‘‘ No more slave States, no more slave ay 
territory, no nationalized slavery, and no national legislation | 
for the extradition of slaves ;” declared the Fugitive Slave 
Law to be unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional, and of no 
binding force on the American people ; denounced the compro- 
mise of 1850 ; and favored the recognition of the independence 
of Hayti. In 1856, they expressed their opposition to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and declared it to be the 
right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in the ter- 
ritories. 
I have given this sketch of that part of the several Aboli- 

tion platforms, touching upon slavery, that it might be seen 
how bitterly malignant i is their opposition to it, and what out- 
rageous and unconstitutional legislation they recommend 
against it. Their line of policy in this respect is well shadowed 
forth in their position concerning the Fugitive Slave Law, in 
their platform of 1852. This law, which is but a mere elabor- 
ation of a principle distinctly laid down in the Constitution of the 
United States, they declare to be unconstitutional, and of no 
binding force, thus quite ignoring the supreme law of the land, 
the basis of the government, and introducing their infamous e 
‘* higher-law” doctrines. The Abolition party, moreover, have 
uniformly been found to be the wildest latitudinarians in their 
construction of the Constitution. No measure however wild, 
extravagant, or improper, can be brought before Congress, 
which will not receive their votes, provided it only have an eye 
to an assault upon the national resources, either through the 
medium of the public lands, or directly upon the treasury. 
They claim for Congress many powers which that body does 
not of right possess, and which it could not, therefore, consti- 
tutionally exercise ; and hence they are dangerous in more 
points of view than one. Should such a party as this come 
into power in the federal government, how could the Southern 
States, consistently with either honor or interest, remain in the 
Union with, or, as they would indeed be, wnder them ? 
But not only have the platforms of the Abolition party been 
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thus vindictive toward slavery, but their public men, in their 
speeches and writings, and the party itself, whenever in power, 
have been equally disregardful of the rights of the South, and 
of the demands of the Constitution of the country. To say 
nothing of their worst specimens, the crazy fanatics of the 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips’ stamp, but simply to speak of 
their prominent politicians, what is true ? 

Wm. H. Seward, the Jupiter Tonans of Abolitionism, has 
already sounded his bugle-note of defiance to Southern men. 
Two years ago did he set forth the doctrine of an “‘ irrepressible 
conflict” between the Free and Slave States, and express his 
determination, as well as that of his party, to crush out 
slavery. Irritated to madness because of the refusal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to depart from their views 
of right and constitutionality, he has made the threat that his 
party, when in power, will change and remodel the court to 
suit their own views and purposes, thus manifesting the deter- 
mination to prostitute the judicial ermine to the furtherance 
of factions political purposes. And to this threat not a few of 
his confederates have added their echo, feebler it may be, but 
none the less willing Were anything needed to complete the 
picture, the lately exposed endorsation of the infamous Helper 
book by Mr. Seward, an endorsation, moreover, not given with- 
out examination of the volume, as some of the endorsers now 
pretend to have donc, but given “ after a careful perusal,” this 
would be all-sufficient to determine /Zs position. 

N. P. Banks, Jr., who, in January, 1856, declared himself un- 
able to answer the following query: ‘“‘ Do you believe in the 
equality of the white and black races in the United States, and 
do you wish to promote that equality by legislation ?” has since 
then been elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and is now, and has for several years been, governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Anson Burlingame, who, several years ago, declared that 
“‘ He would have judges who believe in a higher law, and an 
anti-slavery constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti- 
slavery God,” has since been returned to Congress more than 
once, and now disgraces that body by his presence. 

Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, while a member of Congress, 
and when he had sworn to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, speaking of the Fugitive Slave Law 
said ; ‘‘ From my innermost soul, I abhor, detest, and repudi- 
ate this law. I despise the human being who would obey it, 
if such a being has existence.” 
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The New-York Tribune, edited, as is known to all, by 
Horace Greeley, one of the chief leaders of the Abolition 
party, remarked, while the Nebraska bill was before Congress : 
‘‘ Better that confusion should ensue; better that discord 
should reign in the National councils; better that Congress 
should break up in wild disorder; nay, better that the capital 
itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, or fall and 
bury all its inmates beneath its crumbling ruins, than that this 
perfidy and wrong should be finally accomplished.” 

Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, was chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, at a convention held at Buflalo, New-York, in 
1843, at which it was unanimously 


** Resolved, That we hereby give it to be distinctly understood, by this nation 
and the world, that, as abolitionists, considering that the strength of our cause 
lies in its righteousness, and our hopes for it in our conformity to the laws of 
God, and our support of the rights of man, we owe to the Sovereign Ruler of 
the universe, as a proof of our allegiance to Him, in all our civil relations and 
offices, whether as friends, citizens, or as public functionaries, sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States—to regard and treat the third clause of 
the instrument, whenever applied in the case of a fugitive slave, as utterly null 
and void, and, cunpeqneaii, as forming no part of the Constitution of the 
United States, whenever we are called upon or sworn to protect it.” 


And this same man, Chase, has since been a member of the 
Senate of the United States, and Governor of Ohio. 

The governor-elect, of Ohio, declared, during his canvass, 
that, if elected, he would defend fugitive slaves who might 
seek shelter on the soil of his State, even to the point of the 
bayonet. 

Many prominent black republican members of Congress 
have expressed their determination never to vote for the admis- 
sion into the Union of another State allowing slavery within 
its limits, a course to which the party, judging by past plat- 
forms, would seem to be pledged. 

Could anything be needed to establish the position of this 
party, the late exposure of Helper’s book would be ample tes- 
timony. This book, advocating the most infamous doctrines, 
counselling to treason, insurrection, and murder, was eudorsed 
by sixty-eight black republican members of Congress, one of 
whom has since received the unanimous support of his party 
for Speaker of the National House of Representatives, during 
a contest of nearly two months, during which time he re- 
peatedly lacked only three votes of an election.* It has also 





*Mr. Pennington, lately chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
though not himself an endorser of Helper’s book, most probably because not a 
member of the last Congress, was, nevertheless, a steadfast supporter of Mr. 
Sherman, during the late contest, as also of Mr. Banks, in the iengthy struggle 
of 1855-6. These facts will enable Southern men to give to his recent pro- 
fessions of conservatism their proper vale 
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been endorsed by other prominent men, as governors and 
judges, some of whom have subscribed large sums to aid in 
its extensive circulation. 

Besides all this, what has been the course of the Black Re- 
publican party, concerning the late traitorous raid of John 
Brown? Sympathy, strong and out-spoken, in many quarters, 
among most of the party, a deadly indifference ; with but a 
few, manly and patriotic opposition. With what show of sin- 
cerity can the more rabid leaders of the party renounce John 
Brown? He but carried into practice doctrines which they 
were careful and studious to recommend in theory. His course 
is the natural result of their teachings. What has been the 
fate of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850? This law was the 
only “‘ tub thrown to the whale” of the South, out of the 
whole series of compromise measures of 1850, and yet it is 
virtually a dead letter. It is scarcely worth the trouble and 
danger which it involves, for a Southern slaveholder to visit a 
free State after his fugitive property. At the very best, he 
can only hope to recover it, after a vast expenditure of time 
and money, even should no active opposition be made to the 
re-capture. But, in most cases, the owner must face an angry 
mob, at the risk of insults, taunts, wounds, and even death 
itself, for in more instances than one has the Southern master 
offered up his very life-blood on the altar of a violated Consti- 
tution. 

In Massachusetts, Vermont, Wisconsin, and other free States, 
the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law is rendered impossible 
by reason of “ Personal Liberty Bills,” by the provisions of 
which any citizen aiding in the return of any fugitive to his 
lawful owner is to be punished by fine and imprisonment in 
the Stateprison—thus putting him who carries out the com- 
mands of his country’s Constitution on the same scale as the 
horse-thief and burglar. Michigan, we understand, has gone 
a step farther in infamy than any of its neighbors, and has 
decreed that whoso brings a slave into the State, even in tran- 
situ, shall be confined ten years in the penitentiary—thus ig- 
noring, not only the Constitution of the common country, but 
also those rules of comity which govern friendly and foreign 
nations in their dealings with each other. And yet the men 
who passed these laws had sworn beforehand to support the 
Constitution of the United States. Shame upon such per- 
jury! 

Such is a true exhibit of Northern sentiment and action 
upon the vital question of slavery, and yet when Southern 
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men venture to express the feelings of disgust which they en- 
tertain toward such lawless conduct, they are straightway met 
by those of their own section, who either defend these illegal 
aggressions upon Southern rights, or, at the very best, bid 
them be quiet, assuring them that the acts of which they com- 
plain are but the work of a few fanatics, and that the great 
body of the Northern people are conservative and regardful of 
their duty to their sister States. What utter folly! Could a 
mere handful of men, against the views and wishes of a great 
majority of their fellow-citizens, pass these unconstitutional 
enactments, and keep them in force, despite all efforts to the 
contrary ? Could a handfulof men elect these vile agitators to 
office, and continue to re-elect them, year after year? Could a 
handful of men send twenty-five members to the United States 
Senate, and one hundred and thirteen members to the House of 
Representatives? I know that there are good and sound na- 
tional, conservative men at the North, “true as the needle to 
the pole ;” but I aiso know that the Northern masses are not 
with them. The conservative sentiment of the North has been 
gradually growing weaker, for years back. Every great agi- 
tation which has shaken the country has been but another 
shock of the earthquake—weakening the Northern pillars of 
the Temple of Liberty. Remember how many of the men 
who supported the Fugitive Slave Law were on that account 
defeated at the next election; remember how many of the 
friends of the Nebraska bill were stricken down for standing 
by the rights of the South; remember how many Lecomp- 
tonites were slain at the polls, within the last eighteen 
months: The very large vote which Fremont received can- 
not be fully accounted for by any mere accidental oceur- 
rences ; a very large proportion of it was without doubt given 
him because of the growing feeling of approbation entertained 
by the Northern people for the principles of the Black-republi- 
can party. It has been said by some, by way of explanation 
for Fremont’s large vote, that thousands of conservative men 
were induced to support him, because of the Brooks and Sum- 
ner difficulty. A fig for such conservatism, which will not 
allow a Southern man to resent a gross insult offered to an 
aged relative, but must therefore rush to the polls, to vote fora 
man whose only claim to notice lay in his shameful desertion 
of the principles of the region which gave him birth. Such 
conservatism is of far too delicate a type for any useful pur- 
poses, and we need not be surprised to hear, next November, 
that many conservatives of the same stamp support the Repub- 
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lican candidate for President, simply because of the execution 
of John Brown! 

We must honor and admife the gallant daring of those 
Northern men who boldly stand forth in defence of the consti- 
tution, and the rights of each and every State alike. But, we 
must equally regret that they are so illy-sustained by Northern 
public opinion. If these conservative men are so very strongly 
sustained at home, how comes it that so very few of them ever 
get into Congress or the Governor’s chair? The fact is, how- 
ever much we may dislike to declare it, that with the Northérn 
masses they have no strength whatever. John P. Hale can 
to-day beat Franklin Pierce 5,000 votes in New-Hampshire, for 
any oflice, and Charles O’Connor would be quite distanced in 
New-York State, in a race with Wm. H. Seward. 

Much stress is sought to be laid upon a few ‘“ Union Meet- 
ings” which have been lately held in the great commercial 
and manufacturing centres of the Free States, and it is said 
by some that they prove the soundness of Northern sentiment. 
We beg leave to think differently ; we think they only prove 
that the Northern people are concerned, lest their Southern 
trade and traflic should be diminished. ‘ Faith without works 
is dead,” and Northern “* Union Meetings,” so long as Black- 
republican agitators are sent to Congress, will be sadly want- 
ing in foree and influence. What does a Union Meeting in 
Bosto: amount to, so long as Massachusetts sends an unbroken 
Republican delegation to Congress, removes Judges from office 
for upholding the Federal Constitution, and allows the Persenal 
Liberty Bill to disgrace her statute-books? What is the value 
of a monster gathering in behalf of the Union, in Philadelphia, 
when Pennsylvania has a large majority of Black- -republican 
delegates in Congress, sent there, too, in the place of men who 
were true to the whole nation, and who were therefore left at 
home? Of what avail is a Union gathering in New-York city, 
while the State is crushed to the dust by Sewardism? These 
meetings, if they show anything, only show the want of polit- 
ical strength of those who are the chief actors in them, and 
hence prove the weakness of Northern conservatism. 

Moreover, what confidence can Southern men have in the 
sincerity of Union meetings, wherein the sworn and avowed 
enemies of the constitutional rights of the South have a prom- 
inent position? These men would, to-day, join in loud hosan- 
nahs to the Union, and to-morrow go to the polls and vote with 
cheerfulness for Wm. H. Seward for President. For instance, 
Ex-Gov. Gardner, of Mass., was prominent (one of the vice- 
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presidents, we believe) at the great Boston Union meeting, 
and yet he declared, several years ago: “Jt is not true that I 
am, or have ever been, in favor of the Fugitive Slave Law. I 
never voted for a man who favored it, knowing such to be his 
views, and [ must very much change before I ever do. I 
never, by word, act, or vote, favored its passage, and I am an 
advocate of its essential modification, or in lieu thereof, its 
unconditional repeal. Returning from Canada, last June, I 
read in the cars that there was a petition for its repeal at the 
Exchange newsroom, and, on my arrival, before even going to 
my place of business, I hastened to the Exchange, and signed 
the petition.” 

And he now hurries to Faneuil Hall, to a meeting in behalf 
of the Union and the rights of the States, quite as eagerly as 
he hastened to the Exchange, to sign the petition for the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. How wonderfully patriotic now, 
when the conduct of the Abolitionists seems likely to cause 
that “ place of business” to be less frequented by Southern 
men than would be agreeable to the proprietor thereof. What 
earthly right have such men as he to come forward among 
conservative men, and enter a claim of being a friend of the 
Southern people ? 

Many of these “ country-savers,” in their hot love for the 
Union, seem quite to have ignored the existence of the Consti- 
tution. Unimportant, however, as they may consider the 
omission to be, we beg leave to remind them that Southern 
men think differently. Without the Constitution, we do not wish 
nor care for the Union. Without the Constitution be preserved 
intact, we will not remain in the Union, for where, then, would 
be our guaranteed rights and privileges? To preserve the 
Union, the Constitution must be jealously guarded and pro- 
tected, else our government must become a mere despotism, 
in which might will be the only measure of right. 

Let us of “the South make known to the really conservative 
men of the North what we desire and expect at their hands, 
and let whatever we say be clearly spoken, that there may be 
no room for a misunderstanding of our position. Let us tell 
them that, although fully conscious of their willingness to do 
us entire justice, ‘and deeply grateful for their services in our 
behalf, we must have farther proof of their power and ability 
successfully to cope with fanaticism, than they have hitherto 
shown. ‘They must not content themselves with mass-meet- 
ings, patriotic resolutions, and conservative speeches. What 
the present crisis dtmende is deeds, not words. Northern con- 
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servatism must meet Black-republicanism at the poils, and 
there manifest its actual strength. It is there that the matter 
must be settled. If our Northern allies shall there prove their 
ability to rebuke and crush the lawless spirit of sectionalism, 
Southern men will be enabled to rest in quiet, confident that 
their rights will be preserved and protected. If, however, fa- 
naticism prove the stronger of the mighty combatants, it will 
show us that, Northern friends being unable to protect us, we 
must needs protect ourselves. It is best for all parties that this 
matter should be put to the test, at once, that, if need be, 
‘‘ being furewarned, we may be forearmed.” 





ART, IV—POPULAR INSTITUTIONS, 

In America, and in Europe to some extent, mere elective 
government has of late been confounded with representative 
government; hence the gross mistake, that representative 
government is a modern discovery or invention, unknown to 
the ancients. We all mean by representative government, “a 
government in which the interests of the governors and the 
governed are so intimately connected, that in advancing the 
one, we advance the other; and, vice versa, in detrimenting 
the one, we detriment the other.” Tried by this agreed stand- 
ard, we shall find that the most simple and ancient forms of 
government were the most strictly representative, and that none 
have so far departed from this primitive and natural form (for 
representative government is the natural form of govern- 
ment), as paid elective government ; and that precisely as the 
pay or salary increases, does the representative character 
diminish and disappear. The father is the natural representa- 
tive of his family, including wife, children, and other de- 
pendants. His feelings and affections, as well as his interests, 
are so blended and interwoven with theirs, that whatever 
affects them, beneficially or injuriously, in like manner affects 
him. He is the natural head or ruler of his family, and their 
natural and faithful representative. This is patriarchal 
government, the oldest, the best, and still the most common, 
and seemingly the most despotic form of government. But 
nature has interposed checks, balances and limitations to the 
power of the father, husband and master, that are far more 
efficient than paper guarantees, or constitutional restrictions. 
Domestic affection and self-interest shield the patriarchal sub- 
jects from oppression, and secure to them kind treatment, 
protection, and support. ’Tis Nature’s great insurance office, 
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in which each member labors for and sustains the other, from 
no sordid hope of gain, but from natural love and affection. 

Such a social body is connected together by bonds almost as 
strong, and by a nervous system almost as sensitive, as those 
which bind into one the limbs of our physical bodies. This is 
the simplest and purest form of representative government, 
and others more or less deserve their name, as they approximate 
or depart from its character. 

Monarchical governments over smal] nations are in like 
manner strictly representative. We will not confound the 
reader by citing numerous instances. ‘Two memorable his- 
torical instances will sutlice: the rule of Frederic William, 
of Prussia, and that of his son Frederick the Great, in his 
latter and peaceful years. They were the affectionate and 
wise fathers and representatives of their people. *Tis the 
policy and practice of kings whose dominions are small, to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to make themselves beloved 
by their subjects, and admired by their neighbors for their 
affectionate and parental rule. Besides, it is easy to compre- 
hend and provide for the wants and interests of a small nation; 
impossible to do the same for a large one. 

An aristocracy, like that of the early Romans, is also patriarch- 
al, parental, and representative. Each patrician, besides his wife 
and children, had a circle of slaves, freed men, and clients, 
who revolved reund him and depended on him for support and 
protection. Hence a French philosopher remarks: ‘In an- 
tiquity, every one, whether free or not, whether citizen or 
slave, was always connected with some centre which insured 
at leasthis material support.” The senators were properly called 
patres, or fathers, for the office of fathers of the people devolved 
on them; and the rapid growth and glory of Roman power 
that they discharged their office well. The patricians repre- 
sented all interests faithfully, without pay or mileage, or even 
the franking privilege. They had no temptation to betray 
their country in order to keep in with their party, and to re- 
tain or obtain office. In Europe legislators are not paid. We 
alone have tried the perilous experiment of paying them, or 
what is worse, of permitting them to pay themselves. 

The feudal barons of England were, however, next to 
fathers, the most perfect representatives. Then, every man in 
England had his place, his house, his home, and his able and 
efficient representative; for then all the lands, and all the 
people, belonged to the barons or the kings, holding by various 
tenures. Butall lands were holden of a superior, and all owed 
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service of some kind to such superior. The king and the 
barons represented everybody, because everybody belonged to 
them. They represented them well, because men will attend 
well to their own affairs. They needed no per diem, because 
self-interest prompted them to the efficient discharge of their 
duties. 

The villeins being the most valuable vassals, were most be- 
loved by the barons, and, like younger children, best repre- 
sented by them. The destruction of land tenures, and the liber- 
ation of the serfs or villeins, left the laborers of England 
without influence or representation in government. The rise 
of the House of Commons, elected by property holders, and 
the tool and representative of property holders, and the curtail- 
ment of the power of the church, the nobility, and king, has 
thrown the English government entirely into the hands of the 
money power. Men of property in England are the best 
represented and the best governed of any in the world. But 
the laboring classof England, Scotland, and Ireland, are the 
worst goyerned and the poorest laboring class in the world, 
whether civilized or savage. Tis because they are not repre- 
sented in government; while capital, organized and embodied 
by this same government, wields all its: powers to oppress 
them, and to increase its own gains. 

A French socialist author’s description of the effects of the 
French Revolution, which mainly took away power from the 
church, the nobility, and king, and placed it in the hands of 
capital, is equally true of the gradual revolution which in 
England has made the money power supreme. ‘‘ The French 
Revolution was an abortion. ‘The trading class (/a bourgoisie) 
organized themselves in the name of capital, and instead of 
becoming a man, the serf became a proletaire. What then 
was his situation? The most painful of all, the most intoler- 
able that can be conceived. Like all proletaires, the trading 
classes had shouted ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’ The 
result has been, that everything which was proletaire, that is 
to say, all those who have no capital, groan under the. most 
cruel exploitation. 'They cannot be freemen, nor brothers, nor 
equals. Not free, because their daily bread depends on a 
thousand accidents, produced and engendered by the compe- 
tition of capitalists among themselves; not brothers, because 
with hearts crushed and lacerated by the evils which over- 
whelm them; not equals, because capital being the supreme 
law, it is only through it that any participation or concurrence 
in social power is possible.” 
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Representative government is the best, indeed the only 
tolerable form of government. It must be made the interest of 
rulers to govern well and fairly, or they will not do so. In 
America, democrats govern democrats well, and whigs govern 
whigs well. Our rulers represent their parties properly, be- 
cause it is their interest to do so. English rulers govern 
property-holders well, because in like manner it is their interest 
to do so. But England has been wiser and more prudent than 
we. She does not pay her members of Parliament, and when 
she makes a new peer, takes care that he shall be so wealthy 
as not to be influenced in his political conduct by sordid mo- 
tives. His large property makes him the steadfast friend of 
capital, and labor is an outcast left to take care of itself. °Tis 
this want of representation either of persons or property of 
which we complain in our federal councils. A member of 
Congress represents nothing but himself, and a little clique 
attached to him. Heavy taxes do not hurt him, because he 
has little to tax. He has no interest in common with the 
country, but a direct interest to impose heavy taxes in order to 
increase his pay, and numerous emoluments, and to furnish 
fat jobs and good places for his kin and dependants. Extrava- 
gant expenditare and multiplication of offices are the natural 
policy of a government like ours. ’Tis not a representative, 
but a mis-representative government; because the interest of 
the governors is antagonistic, in theory and in practice, 
to that of the governed. No government ever became 
so corrupt, extravagant, and rotten, in so short a time. 
’Tis not worth while to pull it to pieces. Let it alone, and 
it will soon fall to pieces. It was an excellent contrivance for 
a temporary emergency—a congress of nations to make head 
against acommon enemy, but, totally lacking the representa- 
tive feature, it cannot last as a continuous government. Be- 
sides, we think with Mr. Carlyle, the true business of a parlia- 
ment, or congress, is to advise the executive of the state of 
the nation, and to petition for redress of grievances. Theyare 
too numerous to govern—just as well set the crew to govern the 
ship. 

Our State governments look outside like weak and rickety 
concerns, but there is concealed within them an enormous un- 
developed potentiality of energy. The governors, in theory, 
have nopower. The planters, farmers, doctors, lawyers, and mer- 
chants, who compose the legislature, all power. But those gov- 
ernors are dictators in the chrysalis state, giants in embryo, 
ready to wield the giant’s strength, when the salus populi re- 
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requires. The pay of State legislators is so small, that their 
only interest is as large property holders, or flourishing men 
of business, to look to the general good of the State. Amor 
patrie, not selfish greed, is the ruling motive of their political 
conduct. In a crisis, in case of a sectional war, they would 
resign, and devolve all their powers on the governor, or rather 
they would do nothing but vote supplies. In time of difficulty, 
one head must govern the nation, the corporation, the ship, or 
the family, or divided counsels will ruin them. Our State 
legislators know this. Gov. Wise, roused from his peaceful 
soporific gubernatorial chair, on the classic banks of the James 
river, by the noise and tumult of John Brown’s raid, burst 
forth, full armed, like Minerva from the head of Jove, or Cin- 
cinnatus from his plough, and shot across our political sky, bright 
and evanescent as a meteor. 

But he had fulfilled his mission, and fulfilled it well, and 
now is ready again to quit the plough whenever his State or his 
country demands his services. 

Gov. Letcher is made of the same stern stuff, and will 
play dictator, backed by the legislature, when the honor or 
the interest of Virginia requires it. 

In theory, but for the power of contraction, of temporary 
resignation and devolution of functions and authority, a many- 
headed government would be an absurdity—a thing that would 
always cease to work when government was most needed. Yet 
this many-headed monster, provided it be truly representative, 
and have its interests fully inter-ramnified with those of its 
country, is sure, in times of difficulty, to devolve its powers on 
a single head, and confine itself to voting supplies, and peti- 
tioning for redress of grievances. 

Congress is, in fact, not a representative body, and can be 
trusted neither in quiet nor in troublous times. 

The Roman senate understood and practised the theory 
which we are endeavoring to elucidate. They always chose a 
dictator in times of crises. 

Parliament never attempts to govern England in time of 
war. During our Revolution she was apparently governed by 
Lord North, but really by the mulish obstinacy of George IIL., 
who foolishly protracted the hopeless contest. 

The younger Pitt was animperious dictator during most of 
the wars with Bonaparte, and Parliament only voted supplies. 
Oversight of facts like these hasinduced Mr. Carlyle to indulge 
in sweeping denunciations of all modern legislative governing 
bodies. There is a great admixture of truth, and wonderful 
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wit and originality in all he writes on the subject, and we will 
conclude this essay by annexing several extracts. They will 
be found in his Essay on Parliaments in the Latter Day 
Pamphlets : 


“ So that the sad conclusion, which all experience, wherever it has been tried) 
is fatally making good, appears to be, that parliaments, admirable as advising 
bodies, and likely to be in future universally useful in that capacity, are, as rul- 
ing and sovereign bodies, not useful, but useless or worse ; that a sovereign with 
nine hundred or six hundred and fifty heads, all set to talk against each other, 
in the presence of thirty-four, or twenty-seven, or eighteen millions, cannot do 
the work of sovereignty at all, but is smitten with eternal incompetence for that 
function by the law of nature itself. Such, alas! is the sad conclusion; and in 
England, and wherever else it is tried, a sad experience will make it good. 

“Only, perhaps, in the United States, which alone, of all countries, can do 
without governing—every man being at least ableto liveand move off into the 
wilderness, let Congress jargon as it will—can such a form of so-called govern- 
ment continue for any length of time to torment men with the semblance, when 
the indispensable substance is not there. For America, as the citizens well know, 
is an ‘ unparalleled country,’ with mud soil enough, and fierce sun enough, in the 
Mississippi valley alone, to grow Indian corn for the extant posterity of Adam at 
this time. What other country ever stood in such a case! ‘Speeches to 
Bunkum’ and a constitutional battle of the Kilkenny cats, which in other countries 
are becoming tragical and unendurable, may there still fall under the comical 
category. If, indeed, America should ever experience a higher call, as is likely, 
and begin to feel diviner wants than that of Indian corn, with abundant bacon 
and molasses, and unlimited scope for all citizens to hunt dollars—America, too, 
will find that caucuses, division lists, stump oratory, and speeches to Bunkum, 
will not carry men to the immortal gods ; that the Washington Congress, and 
constitutional battle of Kilkenny cats, is, thereas here, naught for such objects, 
quite incompetent for such, and, in fine, that said sublime constitutional ar- 
rangements will require to be (with terrible throes and travail such as few ex- 
pect yet) remodelled, abridged, extended, suppressed, torn asunder, put together 
again ; not without heroic labor and effort quite other than that of the stump 
orator—one day..... . Or, speaking in less figurative language, our conclusion 
is: first, that Parliaments, while they continued, as our old English ones long 
did, men advisers of the sovereign ruler, were invaluable institutions, and did, 
especially in periods when there was no Times newspaper, or other general 
forum, free to every citizen who had three fingers and a smattering of grammar— 
deserve well of mankind, and achieve services for which we should always be 
grateful. This isconclusion first, But then, alas! equally irrefragible comes 
conclusion second, that Parliaments, when they get to try, as our poor British one 
now does, the art of governing by themselves as the supreme body in the nation, 
make no figure in that capacity, and can make none, but by the very nature of 
the case are unable to do it.” 


Mr. Carlyle is irreverent, irreligious, infidel, and tries to 
reduce all human institutions to rationalistic rale—to analyze 
and comprehend them. Parliaments, congresses, ‘councils, 
Senates, consultations, are old as the world. They are natural, 
divine, God-made. We must accept them, as bees do their 
hives, as necessary tu our social being. They are natural 
growths, not mere human manufactures. We may modify, 
restrict, and regulate, but cannot eradicate them. They are 
as old as fathers, patriarchs, priests and kings. We cannot 
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account for their origin, nor their necessity. We can account 
for the origin of nothing. Creation, nature itself, except in 
its phenomena, is a sealed book to us. 

The heathen gods ate and drank and got drunk, whenever 
they had any grave matter todeliberate about. The Persians, 
as Herodotus tells us, consulted first, drunk, about all matters, 
and then called another council, to take the sober second 
thought. Tacitus tells us the Germans did the very same 
thing ; had first their drunken and then their sober consulta- 
tions ; and a French writer gives an exactly similar account of 
the parliaments, councils, or congresses of the Canadian In- 
dians. Neither these nations nor these authors have copied 
from one another. Can any government get along in Europe 
or America, without fine dinners and plenty of wine? What 
minister does dispense with them? Can any philosopher tell 
that but for abundant supplies of liquor the wheels of all gov- 
ernments would stop? Certainly not! And yet, liquor 
seems quite as superfluous in governing as parliaments or 
congresses. Parliaments and all legislative bodies are hyber- 
nating beings, that, when occasion requires, can retire into a 
state of suspended animation, and leave it to executives to 
stem the storm and steer the ship of state. This is the most 
admirable and beautiful feature in their character, for the 
want-of which they would be intolerable Marplots. 

Mr. Carlyle should be satisfied, in the main, to take, things 
as he finds them. That is true philosophy. He is not a 
philosopher, but much more than philosopher. He looks far 
away into the dim future. He sees “the shadows of coming 
events.” He possesses more of the divine affatus than any 
living man. He is an inspired poet, the greatest of modern 
poets, and speaks in figurative language. He is liké the 
Hebrew prophets, the priestess of Delphos, and the Cumean 
sybil, rapt in contemplations that he does not comprehend, 
and giving forth prophetic utterances that sometimes confuse 
and mislead his votaries. He is half-ideal, but his half- 
thoughts are worth ten times the whole-thoughts of other peo- 
ple. He is the most impressionable of men and the most sug- 
gestive of authors. Time alone can disclose the full value 
of his writings. 

We return to our quotations. 


“ As a ‘Collective Wisdom’ of nations, the talking Parliament, I discern too 
well, can never more serve. Wisdom dwells not with stump-oratory; to the 
stump-orator Wisdom has waved her sad and peremptory hand. A Parliament 
speaking through reporters to Bunkum, and the twenty-seven millions mostly 
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fools, has properly given up that funetion ; that is not now the function it at- 
tempts, ut even as the condensed folly of nations—folly bound up into articu- 
late masses, and able to say Yes and No for itself—it will much avail the gov- 
erning man. To know at what pitch the widespread folly of the nation now 
stands, what may safely be attempted with said folly, and what not safely ; 
this, too, is very indispensable for the governing man. Below this function in 
the maddest times, and with Faust of Mentz, never berating every madness ad 
infinitum, no Parliament can fall. 

“* Votes of men are worth collecting, if convenient. True, their opinions are 
generally of little wisdom, and can on occasion reach to all conceivable and in- 
conceivable degrees of folly, but their instincts, where these can be deciphered are 
wise and human ; these, hidden wnder the noisy utterance of what they call their opin- 
ions, are the wnspoken sense of man’s heart, and well deserve attending to. Know 
well what the people inarticulately feel, for the Law of Heaven is dimly written 
there ; nay, do not neglect if you have opportunity, to ascertain what they vote 
and say. . . . . . Beyond doubt it will be useful, it will be indispensable, 
for the king or governor to know what the mass of men think on public ques- 
tions, legislative and administrative ; whatthey will assent to willingly, what un- 
willingly, what they will resist with superficial discontents and remonstrances, 
what with obstinate determination, with riot, perhaps with armed rebellion. No 
governor, otherwise can go along with clear illumination on his path, however 

‘lain the load-star and ulterior goal be to him; but at every step he must be 
iable to fall into the ditch ; to awaken he knows not what nest of hornets, what 
sleeping dog-kennels better to be avoided. By all manner of means let the 
governor inform himself of all this. To which end parliament, free presses, 
and such like, are excellent; they keep the governor fully aware of what the 
people, wisely or foolishly, think. Without in some way knowing it with 
moderate exactitude, he has not a possibility to govern at all. For example, 
the chief governor of Constantinople, having no parliament to tell it ,him, 
knows itjonly by the frequency of incendiary fires in his capital, the frequency 
of bakers hanged at their shop lintels; a most inferior ez post facto method! 
Profitable, indisputably essential, in all cases where practicable, to know clearly, 
what and where the obstacles lie. Marching, with noble aim, with the * aeom | 
load-star ever in your eye, you will thus choose your path with prudence, which 
is also noble, ard reach your aim surely, if more slowly. . . . . You ask 
this and the other man, what is his opinion, his notion about varieties of things, 
and having ascertained what his notion is, and carried it off as a piece of in- 
formation, surely you are bound, many times, most times if you are a wise man, 
to go directly in the teeth of it, and for his sake and for yours to go directly the 
contrary of it. Any man’s opinion one would accept, all men’s opinion, could 
it be had absolutely without trouble, might be worth accepting. Nay, on cer- 
tain points I even ask my horse’s opinion—as to whether beans will suit him at 
this juncture, or a truss of tares ; on this, and the like points I carefully consult 
my horse, gather, by such language as he has, what my horse’s candid opinion 
as to beans or the truss of tares is, and unhesitating follow the same. As what 
pradent rider would not? There is no foolish man ut what knows one and the 
other thing more clearly than the wisest man does ; no glimmer of human or 
equine intelligence but can disclose some thing which even the intelligence of a 
Newton, not present in that exact juncture of circumstances, would not other- 
wise have ascertained. To such length you would gladly consult all equine, 
and much more all human intelligences: to such length, and strictly speaking, 
no farther.” 


The above reminds us of an anecdote of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. While riding to Court in his single chair, his horse 
fell and broke a shaft. He was puzzled what todo. Tom, 
a neighboring negro wagoner, happening to drive up, he asked 
Tom could he help him out of his difficulty. ‘‘ Oh, yes, mas- 
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sa, if you’ll lend me your knife.” Tom took the knife and 
cut a sapling pole and a grape vine from a neighboring thicket, 
with which he speedily spliced up the broken shaft. ‘‘ Now, 
Tom,” said the Judge, *‘ why didn’t I think of that?” “ Oh, 
Massa, you know some people will have more sense den 
others.” 

Mr. Carlyle is too curious, too refining, too philosophical. 
‘¢ He shouidn’t look the gift horse in the mouth.” Parliaments 
and State legislatures grow up naturally, and have answered 
excellent purposes. We can comprehend fully none of the 
works of nature. What works well in practice should never 
be rejected because it is unreasonable in theory. As for our- 
selves, in politics and religion, our leading maxim is, Credo 
quia impossibile est! Nothing is so unreasonable in theory, 
as the unanimous verdict of twelve men in the trial by jury, 
yet it has worked admirably in practice. ‘ Instinct is a great 
thing!” Coupled with experience, it is the only safe guide. 
Man’s boasted reason never fails to mislead and betray him, 
when he relies on it alone, and rejects the silent warnings of 
faith, instinct, and authority 





ART, V.—THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT AND IMPENDING CRISIS. 


Wuy do we denounce the New-York Senator, for the decla- 
ration of an ‘irrepressible conflict between the institutions of 
the North and South’—that in the Union, sooner or later, 
African “Slavery must exist in all the States, or exist in none ?” 
Next to a true friend, in our esteem, is an open enemy. What 
he says is—is true. What he says is to be, may or may not be 
true. But looking to the future as dependent upon existing 
causes, and guided by the experience of the past, I feel prepared 
to say, unless the onward course of events is effectually checked, 
that I agree in this prediction with the New-York Senator, 
We should learn from our enemies, is a Roman maxim, and 
profit if we may by their teaching. That there is a conflict 
between slave labor South and free labor North, is untrue. The 
operative in a cotton factory North is dependent for the very 
labor by which his bread is earned upon slave labor in the 
cotton fields of the South. What he omits to say in this con- 
nection is also true, that slavery exists in all the States. He 
who performs menial services, no matter what his color, is a 
slave. Does any one believe that any man would act as body 
servant for the Senator, or black his boots, except as matters of 
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necessity, and this is slavery or servitude, and being involunta- 
rily performed is, as they denounce ours, the worst form of 
slavery, because it is involuntary servitude. The people of the 
North are not so craven as of choice to sink into a state of 
servitude. But those who are, as we have seen, in that condi- 
tion, are so because they cannot help it. They are possessed of 
social and political power, and in this consists the only differ- 
ence between their slaves and our slaves, save in color and in 
race. And in the social and political power their slaves possess 
may be found the true cause of the conflict which he truly 
announces. In the European, or white race, there is a natu- 
ral repugnance to live in the condition or to perform the offices 
of servitude. In the North, whose constitutions and forms of 
government lead to the result of making one portion of the 
white race servants for another, also inevitably tend to the con- 
flict between capital and labor at home. Heretofore they have 
found servants in foreign immigrants, who bear patiently, for a 
while, the burdens imposed, because they and their ancestors 
have been accustomed to such servitude for ages. Still the 
tendency is, as I have said, to a conflict between capital and 
labor, the painful and premonitory symptoms of which may be 
seen in the pauperism strikes for higher wages and mobocratic 
crowds with banners inscribed “‘ bread or blood.” Now we are 
told this results from the lawless violence of foreigners, but it 
is equally true they constitute the main body of those acting 
in the condition of servitude, and this is the true cause of the 
threatened confiict I have named. In Europe, to avoid the 
conflict and the civil commotions resulting, they would be 
checked and kept under by bayonets and balls—while in the 
North it cannot be done. In addition, their numbers are so 
rapidly increasing, and their influence through the ballot box 
so potential, that they aspire to ce -ntrol the governments of the 
North, and, if events keep their onward course, civil commotions 
resulting in civil war, terminating in what way human wisdom 
cannot foresee. This is what our statesmen have in substance 
said from the time abolition petitions were first presented to 
Congress, and it is true. Now, from the period of the presen- 
tation of such petitions, mark the change, because here, in the 
natural course of events, there is a change—a change which, 
for the time being, has averted the tendency to a conflict be- 
tween capital and labor North, to a conflict between the insti- 
tutions of the North and South—a change which, as I sincerely 
believe, unless checked, may even say I know, is to drench this 
fair land of ours in fraternal blood, and topple this great gov- 
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ernment into ruin—which shall perish, and “ like some unsub- 
stantial pageant faded, leave not a wreck behind”—a change 
which none but the great conservative statesman of the South 
appeared to comprehend, or to be able to grapple with, and 
effectually to arrest which, how earnestly, how eloquently, he 
plead with the North—how solemnly he warned the South, his 
beloved South, whom he only loved the more as her dangers 
and difficulties increased, and whose supineness and divisions 
at last broke his mighty heart. Being forewarned, she was not 
forearmed, and though blessed with institutions and resources 
that might have stood against the world in arms, “ with her 
fate trembling in the scales,” there are none to-day ‘so poor 
to do her reverence.”” Why is this? Letus inquire. In the 
human mind there is a riveted conviction, while ‘* present evils 
are supportable, to fly not to those we know not of,” and to 
become and to feel the more willing and submissive, if we 
believe the wrongs and sufferings of others are more grievous 
and painful than our own; and then if, in addition to this, be 
added a sense of d: ty on the part of those who suffer, or im- 
agine they suffer less ; to aid those who suffer, or they imagine 
suffer, more than themselves, and they can, or think they can, 
aid them, we have not only elicited the sympathy but the 
active working sympathy of the one class for the other, inten- 
sified, quickened, and goaded into action, by the yalling sense 
of the wrongs and sufferings of the sympathizing class. Just 
as we behold it to-day manifested by the deluded and mistaken 
white laboring classes of the North, in behalf of their fellow- 
beings constituting the African laboring class of the South. 
We find this truth illustrated in France, just after our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Whether the French people found their 
wrongs insupportable or not, the conflict between capital and 
labor resulted in civil commotions which overthrew the estab- 
lished government of the Bourbons and resulted in civil war, 
when the laboring class, operated upon and influenced by the 
same mistaken feelings that influence the laboring class of the 
North to interfere in favor of the Africans of the South, were 
impelled to interfere in favor of the Africans of San Domingo. 
In that island they destroyed the system of African slavery, 
when, as Mr. Everett has stated in his late Union speech at 
Boston, crimes so daring and atrocious were perpetrated that 
their names and descriptions were veiled in the Latin tongue ; 
and, as in France, the people found leaders prepared to sanc- 
tion such crimes, so there are leaders found in the North pre- 
pared, not only to sanction, but are urging their followers to 
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perpetrate similar atrocities upon the people of the South. 
Great Britain herself was not free from these commotions and 
upheavings. In Ireland they resulted in rebellion, of which 
the lamented Emmet was a distinguished victim. The foreign 
wars in which she was engaged under the guidance of Pitt 
kept them in obeyance. The splendid philosophical disserta- 
tion of Burke on the French revolution could not quiet them. 
When, from the cause I have stated, in the way I have stated, 
a change similar to that which we have seen occurred in our 
own country, these occurred in Great Britain. Then Wilber- 
force, not the simple-minded enthusiast we have been taught 
to consider him, but Wilberforce the statesman, in all the 
strategy of statesmanship, rode in the whirlwind and directed 
the storm, so that it spent the contents of its devouring energy 
upon the African slavery of Jamaica. The government, still 
having the power, prevented the criminal atrocities of San Do- 
mingo and saved the lives of her subjects. True, she lost all 
income from a magnificent province, and sunk millions of 
money, yet what was that in comparison of the peace and sta- 
bility of her home government? Seeing then, that wherever 
civil commotions and upheavings have engendered, in other 
countries, as the same causes have in our own, hostility to the 
institution of African slavery, which it has everywhere de- 
stroyed, except as yet in the Nouth; and seeing it is here the 
foundation upon which our social and political existence de- 
pend—the question is, what. in this great crisis of our aflairs— 
in this hour of extremest peril—shall be done for our self- 
preservation? Some are prepared to rely upon the Union gov- 
ernment as able, willing, and powerful enough to shield us 
against the threatened dangers. But this would be an admis- 
sion of our weakness, an admission that we are unable to 
defend our soil, our homes, and our firesides; an admission 
which would cause the very women of the land to despise us. 
And it is a fact which all history attests, that those unable to 
defend their possessions will soon have none to defend. Be- 
sides, the oppression of such protection might become such as 
to drive us to strive to resist it, when it will be impossible, for 
the armed men in our midst would soon be upon us, and a 
military despotism, the last phial of wrath, would be poured 
out upon our devoted head. Butaside from all this, the Union 
government is soon to pass into the hands of those who will be 
placed in power because of their hostility to our rights and 
institutions. Let no man hug a hope so delusive to his bosom, 
a hope more fatal, if real, than delusive. Then there are those 
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who rely upon the national Democracy, through national con- 
ventions, to uphold our rights and institutions. Is this a safe 
reliance—one upon which can be trusted the lives, the fortunes, 
the civilization—all, all that eight millions of free people can 
hold dear and sacred? Let us judge the future by the past. 
Let facts speak for themselves. Let us go no farther back 
than to include Mr. Polk’s administration ; coming down to and 
including Mr. Buchanan’s, it gives us a period of sixteen years, 
three fourths of which period, making twelve years, the na- 
tional Democracy have been in power. During this period 
have we gained—no, not have we gained, but have we main- 
tained our position, or have we lost? During Mr. Polk’s term 
the Mexican war occurred. ‘To fight the battles of that war 
the South furnished far more than her proportion of men. And 
for the territory acquired, and the peace resulting, she paid far 
more than her share of money. From all the magnificent 
domains of California, although thrown open to all the world 
besides, the South and her institutions were excluded. I know 
this occurred after the term of Mr. Polk expired, and before 
that of Gen. Pieree commenced. But Gen. Pierce, as Presi- 
dent, declared that this and the other compromise measures of 
1850 were “strictly constitutional,’ adding, as I coneeive, 
insult to injury. I do not think Henry Clay, whom we so 
bitterly denounce, ever contended they were “ constitutional,” 
but as the Constitution itself was the result of a spirit of com- 
promise, these measures being outside of the Constitution, 
should be adjusted in a like spirit of compromise. I consider 
it a gross imputation upon the wisdom and patriotism of the 
great men who framed that celebrated state paper, to say that 
from territory acquired mainly by her blood and paid for main- 
ly by her treasure, the South could be “constitutionally” ex- 
cluded. Excluded from California, not pretended!y even by 
“¢sothermal lines,” or want of employment for slave labor, 
for in regard to climate and mining purposes the country was 
admirably adapted to the institution of African slavery. What 
next? Kansas is thrown open for settlement. Broadside of 
Missouri, as the brave and patriotic Atchison said, and said 
truly, just as naturally as day and night follow each other, left 
to the operation of natural causes, it would have been like 
Missouri, a slaveholding State. Can you fail to see the con- 
strained effort of President Pierce at even-handed justice? A 
Southern governor for Nebraska ; a Northern governor for Kan- 
sas; Southern judges for Kansas; Northern judges for Nebraska. 
Why not reverse it, and let us have a Southern governor in 
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Kansas and Northern judges? To allow or exclude slavery was 
a political question ; the governor had an active political power 
and influence, and the judiciary had none. Why were Sharp’s 
rifles, and other murderous weapons, carried into Kansas by 
Northern emigrants of anti-slavery aid societies, without a 
murmur of complaint, and when a patriotic citizen of Alabama 
proposed an emigrant body of armed men for Kansas, why is 
proclamation issued by the President denouncing against such 
a movement severe penalties ? Why did President Pierce order 
a nolle prosequi in the case of outlawed criminals from the 
North for crimes perpetrated in the territory? It was the 
partial, vacillating, timid, and time-serving policy thus adopted 
by President Pierce, and faithfully carried out by President 
Buehanan, that has driven the South from Kansas. I know 
President Buchanan presented the pro-slavery constitution of 
Kansas to Congress, but not until it was emasculated by the 
triumph of the free-soil and anti-slavery sentiment in Kansas ; 
not until it became a foul carcass. He knew the South could 
never make upon it a safe issue; to attempt it weakened her, 
and it was but another instance of the practice toward her, 
“to keep the word of promise to the ear, but to break it to the 
hope ;” and he tells you in his last message, the question of 
slavery in the territories is settled by the Supreme Court. That 
was settled, and settled in our favor, by the Constitution, when 
it was adopted. But for want of adequate protection the right 
has been of no use. The right is granted, but protection for 
its exercise is withheld by the President’s advice, as unneces- 
sary. The same policy of faithless promises and delusive 
hopes. ‘The truth is, I care not for constitutional rights, Su- 
preme Court decisions, and laws of Congress, the South is 
excluded from the common territories of the Union. The right 
of expansion claimed to be a necessity of her continued exist- 
ence, is practically and effectually denied the South. Now, 
men of the South, let me ask what advantageth it you for the 
national Democracy to elect their nominee President? Wrongs 
more grievous it is hard to conceive—so grievous, indeed, as to 
extort from Mr. Curry, of Alabama, the painful declaration in 
Congress, that 
“Of all the wrongs we ever bore, 
We never blushed before.” 

Again, it is contended, that if the national Democracy can 
elect their nominee President, through the patronage of the 
Union government, its offices, the honors, the blandishments 
ef office, they can protect the rights and institutions of the 
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South, by the inducements held out to those who would other- 
wise be opposed to us to forego their opposition, for the sake 
of pocketing the emoluments, and wearing the honors of office. 
Well, the emoluments amount to a great bribe, being millions 
on millions of dollars. But where do the millions come from ? 
From the hard earnings of the oppressed and outraged South, 
by the abominable and swindling tariff enactments, by which 
a poor man in our section is made to pay more than a million- 
aire nabob, like Astor, of the North, but to which we have so 
long and so patiently submitted, that it seems “ sufferance has 
become the badge of all the South.” But what a magnanimous 
offer coming especially from her own sons. First they propose 
to rob her, and by the robbery to protect her! Bribery is at 
best bui a base resort. Sometimes allowed in a state of open 
war, but admitted then to be of equivocal propriety. I 
object, however, to its effects in the reaction It is a common 
saying, that those who seek to bribe, are themselves fit subjects 
of bribery, which for its wisdom has long since passed into a 
proverb. It is, moreover, a barefaced attempt at the prostitu- 
tion of the patronage of the Union government, which you 
profess to reverence so much, and as such, deserves the repro- 
bation of a brave and patriotic people. Under its baneiul 
influence we have not seen the rights of the South acknow- 
ledged, nor the progress of hostile aggressions checked ; but 
many voices once eloquent in behalf of the South, have been 
silenced on the subject of her wrongs, and the measure of 
redress for her grievances; many a strong arm ready to strike 
for her deliverance, palsied ; many a bold spirit quieted dowa toa 
peaceful submission. Our fathers formed this government, 
and in its purity fondly hoped for its perpetuity ; for in their 
august presence the hideous form of bribery and corruption 
would sneak away, and hide itself. But now we are told it 
can only live, and move, and have its being in corruption, 
and its fetid stench is the only patriotic odor we may snuff. 
Now, when | hear men of the South, in courteous and 
diplomatic language, speak of controlling our Northern enemies 
through the government patronage, | can but think, alas! for 
the devoted South, that her enemies are in her midst. Where, 
then, do we stand to-day? The South has not only submitted 
to be excluded from the common territories of the Union, but 
to see the Union government in reference to its territories won 
mainly by her blood, paid for mainly by her treasure, “ bind 
the wreath of victory around the brow of the conqueror, and 
not only assure his victorious followers,’ and their section, 
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“that they must never expect to participate in the fruits of 
their valor, but that they who had shed their blood in achiev- 
ing the conquest,” and their section (the South), “ are the 
only persons who were never to share the profits of success in 
the rights of citizens.” And under the guidance of the Na- 
tional Convention Party, who pledged themselves at Baltimore 
to adhere to, and abide by the infarmous compromise measures 
of 1850, you have beheld when the flag of the Union was 
unfurled over the golden plains of California, dishonor, dis- 
honor to the South stamped upon its broad and ample folds 
by consent of the South, for silence gives consent. What fol- 
lowed in Kansas8 was of conduct like this, but the inevitable 
result. Not only have you been false to the instincts of self- 
preservation, but false to the voice of God. For in reference 
to all that he bestows, the command is, ‘‘ Occupy till I come.” 
If talents, improve them; if vineyards, cultivate them; if 
territories, occupy them. You know the penalty: “ For ye 
know that Esau who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
when he would have inherited the blessing, found no place for 
repentance, though he sought it diligently with tears.” And, 
as if the humiliation of the South were not yet complete, we 
hear men to-day talking about the Supreme Court decisions, and 
thereby signifying we may yet recover our lost inheritance, and 
stand erect. It is a delusion—the edict has gone forth—we 
can “find no place for repentance.” It is the old practice, 
‘‘ keep the word of promise to the ear, to break it to the hope.” 
While, on the other hand, we hear the Union shriekers declare, 
as we pledged ourselves to this fatal policy at Baltimore and 
Cincinnati, we should stand by it at Charleston. In other 
words, to save the Union, the principles of a party platform 
must be held paramount to the established and declared princi- 
ples of the Constitution—the compact of the Union. Under the 
deceitful hopes of the one, the people are rallied to the support 
and sanction of national conventions; while the other will in 
due time soothe them into submission—when undisguised, the 
people behold the sad reality of their deluded hopes. Driven 
back from our blood-bought possessions, where we might 
behold the broad and beautiful Pacific, from fertile plains 
through which courses the majestic Missouri, to the occupation 
ef soil, most of which came to us by direct descent from our 
revolutionary forefathers ; though of that, much is gone, over 
which the footsteps of Washington, Marion, Sumter, and their 
companions in arms, have stepped, and on whose bosom may still 
be seen the scenes of their deadly and fearful struggles—can 
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we defend that successfully and well? Disguised as it may 
be, to this complexion it must come at last. Not by a reli- 
ance upon national party conventions. No, never! Destroy 
the national party conventions. It is to destrey the Union, 
they say. For myself, when I read what Mr. Webster says, 
that “ upon a question of prineiple, our ancestors took up arms 
while actual suffering was afar off’—that they took up arms 
against a power to which Rome, in the height of her military 
conquest and subjugation, was not to be compared—a power 
that had dotted over the whole surface of the globe with its 
military posts and stations, whose morning dram-beat kept 
time with the hours, and circled the globe with the continued 
and unbroken strains of the martial airs of England—I can 
but think, while we are invited to admire, it would be well for 
us likewise to imitate. When President Pierce declares the 
South has submitted to wrongs and outrages from the North, 
that would have justified, had the Southern States been foreign 
states, a resort to arms—to open war, | can but think it 
would be better for us, if we stood to the North as foreign 
states, even at the expense of war, rather than have, by sub- 
mission in the Union, crushed out for ever our manly spirit of 
resistance. War is a great calamity to befall a people, but not 
the greatest. Dishonor, and a want of manly spirit to resist, 
ere greater calamities than war. War is calculated to elicit 
the noblest qualities of our nature. It was war that immor- 
talized the plains of Marathon and Platea—the waters of 
Salamis. It was war that immortalized Yorktown, Kings- 
mountain, Eutaw, and the Cowpens. And when we stand 
upon the consecrated ground where repose the remains of the 
Father of his country, we love him as a father, as"we trace 
him leading his brave companions in arms, where their course 
may be tracked by their blood-stained steps, crossing in the 
dreary wintry night the ice-bound waters of the Delaware, 
down to the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown, that proved 
him master in the art of war. And we hope “it is in vain to 
strive to preserve the Union, by invoking the name of the 
illustrious Southerner, whose mortal remains repose on the 
western banks of the Potomac. He was one of us—a slave- 
holder and a planter. We have studied the history of Washing- 
ton well, and we find nothing in it to justify submission to wrong 
He was deservedly a favorite with the mother-country ; and, 
under the union of the colonies and mother-country, acquired 
distinction ahd renown. But when that union ceased to sub- 
serve the purposes for which it was intended, he was one of the 
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first to unsheathe the sword for a separation, and never returned 
it to its scabbard until the object was accomplished.” The 
late governor of Virginia (Mr. Wise), may announce as loudly 
as he pleases-his devotion to the Union, thus allying himself to 
power, and may find in the hero-warrior traits of the Father 
of his country, and 7m his stern defiance of despotic power, 
nothing worthy of imitation. The voice of Patrick Henry 
may find no response in their bosoms, as it did in the bosom of 
Virginia near a century ago, when at his call she did not wait 
until the “‘ next breeze that fanned her from the North, should 
bring upon its wings the clash of resounding arms.” And they 
may, if it suit their taste, fight for their rights tw the Union. 
That is the example set us by the tories of the Revolution, 
for they fought not only for their rights in the Union, but for 
the Union. If this, however, be the real exponent of the feel- 
ings of Virginia to-day, Virginia is “‘ living Greece no more.” 
But it is not in the repudiation of the national convention 
system that we seek to find the dissolution of the Union. 
Higher, far higher, is our aim ; dearer, far dearer, is our object 
— it is the political salvation of the South. The national con- 
vention system did not make our Union. The Constitution 
which formed the Union has Jong since been practically repu- 
diated, save only as a vehicle through which the e..icts and 
decrees of a remorseless and despotic majority are enrolled and 
enforced, and still the Union survived. It is because the 
sanction and support given by the South to a system so objec- 
tionable in itself, which has totally failed to resist or even check 
aggression upon their rights and institutions, coupled with the 
annoxncement of the New-York senator, the leader of the party 
of the North, which numbers in its ranks a majority of the 
Union, and embodies in its principles the public opinion hostile 
to the rights and opinions of the South, that we are forced to 
concur with him in the announcement, that ‘“ the Union is 
stronger than slavery,” and to regard the dissolution of the 
Union as a foregone conclusion. We are forced to believe Mr. 
Calhoun was wrong, when he declared the people of the South 
had an attachment for the Union; but it was a rational aitach- 
ruent, for we find them idolatrous worshippers of the Union. 
What, then, is this public opinion, by force of which this ag- 
gression is driven forward, trampling down our rights, and 
at the same time declaring the Union indissoluble? It had it 
origin in the tendency to upheave communities, and to destroy 
their stability by civil commotions. In the way, and for the 
causes 1 have stated, this change took place where | have 
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indicated, and was made manifest by the presentation of aboli- 
tion petitions to Congress, and which being received by that 
body, has produced a conflict between the institutions North 
and South; and which by making war upon the South has 
postponed, but only postponed, the conflict between capital and 
labor in the North. From that period, from the causes I have 
stated, it has acquired such power as to include a majority of 
the Union as its supporters, and has become so intensely hostile 
as to threaten the destruction of African slavery in the South ; 
and being, as it is, the foundation of our social and political 
institutions, involves the fate of eight millions of free people, 
as wellas four millions of Africans, as harmless and as inoffen- 
sive a laboring-class as can anywhere be found. 

And it is no security for us that the Union is strong and in- 
dissoluble. The governments of England and France were 
strong—look at Jamaica—no, not at Jamaica, but at San Do- 
mingo—for England protects the lives, and pays for the con- 
fiscated property of her subjects, while that is far more than 
can be said for the citizens of the South, as respects protection 
in the Union; for although it is more powerful and despotic 
than the government of the autocrat of all the Russias, it has 
signally failed to protect the lives and the property of the citi- 
zens of the South. You find this public opinion declared in the 
speeches of Seward and Collamer. The one, on account of a 
professed sympathy for the African and a hatred for oppression, 
is for its extinction, through “‘ murder, rapine, violence,” while 
the other cares nothing for the African, but dislikes the 
slavery system, because he alleges it makes distinctions of 
classes between the free people of the South, and gives to 
one class undue and unjust advantages over the other, thus 
seeking, by arguments perfectly false and untrue, to produce 
divisions among us at home—between slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders, to be embittered into deadly strife, by this hos- 
tile public opinion of the North; and those of the South who 
oppose the institutions of the South, or are prepared to betray 
them, have, in advance, held out to them as a reward the pa- 
tronage of the Union government, its emoluments, its honors, 
and the blandishments of office. Now, it is manifestly and 
conclusively true, that if this public opinion is allowed to di- 
vide or control us, we are undone. For what is public opinion? 
It cannot be seen—it cannot be handled, but it isthat sentiment, 
or conviction, which rules every people in every country, and 
when so consolidated as to make itself manifest, we call it 
public opinion. ‘It is the real higher law. And which, when, 
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in a country like ours, it tallies and chimes in with law and 
constitution, is a real conservator ; but which, when it op- 
poses, conflicts with, or defies law and constitution, is a demon, 
and, demon-like, is the public opinion of the North. Now, 
the highest possible objection that can be made to any system, 
urges itself against the national convention system, for it has 
not only failed to resist this public opinion, with a united 
South to back it, as in the elections of Pierce and Buchanan, 
but, far worse, it has actually opened the doors of the South, 
and invited its entrance there. Let facts speak for themselves. 
When Gen. Cass was the nominee, free-soil measures were not 
interpolated into the creed of the national party, and although 
he wrote his Nicholson letter, it was too equivocal, and he was 
defeated. The next time at Baltimore you incorporated the 
free soil compromise measures of 1850 into the creed of the 
party, and laid your honor and your glory in the dust by show- 
ing your preferred success with the patronage of the Union 
government to a manly spirit of resistance to sustain the 
rights and institutions of the South. At Cincinnati the same 
thing was done, and in each case your nominees, Pierce and 
Buchanan, were elected. The results already stated over- 
whelmingly sustained the objection that a national convention 
is not a sare repository for the honor and safety of the rights 
and institutions of the South. And, as if there were no 
depth to the degradation to which you would sink in prepar- 
ation for another success at Charleston, at the same moment 
that your chief announces new acquisitions in the shape of a 
protectorate over Northern Mexico, prominent men declare our 
rights to occupy the territories abstract. Abstract it never 
can be. It may, or it may not be, at all times practical, but 
it is always a diving question while the Constitution from 
which it springs, lives. All this in deference to this public 
opinion. Opinion then is power—organized power, which, let 
it never be forgotten, can be resisted only by organized 
power. We must then organize the public opinion of the 
South, to resist that public opinion of the North, which has 
robbed the South of all the promised fruits of victory in two 
successful presidential contests by the national democracy, that 
can never place in power purer or better men than Franklin 
Pierce and James Buchanan—which has swept away every 
barrier of the Constitution intended for our existence in the 
territories—for our rights in the States where it prevails; has 
trampled under foot the decisions of the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of the land—has forced itself into the platforms of na- 
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tional conventions on which the South takes position—has 
sanctioned and applauded theft, murder, treason, and at the 
hands of our Northern brethren has shed Southern blood on 
Southern soil. And to-day we behold it seeking followers and 
victims in the South, having, demon-like, usurped the power 
to over-ride the law and constitution—claiming to be enthroned 
by the vox populi vox deii, boldly challenges our submission to 
its authority—proclaiming its mission with the sword in one 
hand and a torch in the other, and, with fiendish hate, exult- 
ingly announces there is no escape from the fate of its decrees 
because ‘‘the Union is indissoluble,” because “ the Union is 
stronger than slavery!!” Great God! is this our doom? * If 
Esau, in his folly, part with his inheritance, shall the blood- 
stained Cain take possession and retain it?” Who can ever 
again say, peace, brothers! There is—there can be no peace! 
For know ye not that enmity and strife are the curse of God 
—peace is his blessing. Bear in mind the public opinion of 
the South is as consolidated as that of any people can be in favor 
of her rights and institutions, and if let alone we should have 
enduring peace. But the fierce and deadly struggle waged by the 
hostile public opinion of the North denies to us this‘great blessing. 
And therefore, what we need, and what we must have or perish, 
is that this united public opinion of ours have some united ac- 
tion of resistance to win for us no such victories that place a 
‘* fruitless crown upon our head—a barren sceptre in our gripe, 
thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand—no son of ours 
succeeding.” Fail back, then, upon the States, renouncing 
forever the honors and emoluments of the Union government 
as ‘ forbidden fruit.” Because, in the first place, you cannot 
reach them without affiliating with a national party, of which 
there are but two. One, we know, is utterly hostile to us, and 
through the “ forbidden fruit,” seeks to divide and conquer the 
South. I call this a national party, because the action 
of the Union government has, by limiting, sectionalized 
Southern institutions. While the other, as has been shown, is 
powerless, even in its success, to defend and protect our rights, 
our property, our lives. And, in the anxiety of success in a 
presidential contest, principles are adopted, which, in the lan- 
guage cf the lamented Quitman, are calculated to work out 
the political destruction of our country, and, therefore, we 
could not approve the platform at Baltimore, and which policy, 
if persevered in, it is plain and undeniably true, leaves no road 
open for the sons of the South to attain the honors of the 
Union government, but that which leads over her prostrate 
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rights and institutions. Through the national parties, too, you 
aim to control State patronage, and influence the election for 
State officers, holding these as rewards to those who may aid 
in the success of the national party, and thus reducing the 
States from their high position of free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States, to mere corporations and dependencies of the 
Union government, and destroying the only antagonistic power 
to the consolidation of the Union. The path of duty is plain. 
Let us repudiate the national party organizations—the na- 
tional convention system. Organize States rights resisting 
parties, opposing all tariffs, save for the legitimate operations 
of the government economically administered, for economy, 
retrenchment, and reform, are obsolete terms. Hundreds of 
millions by this unjust system have been extorted from us to 
build up the manufacturing, commercial, and mining interests 
of the North, which, if we had to-day, how many schools for 
educational purposes might we not establish? How many 
works of internal improvements might we not construct? It 
may be better to advocate the direct taxation policy of Mr. 
Boyce, as he quotes, Mr. Burke says truly, “ the spirit of lib- 
erty in modern times inheres in the principle of taxation.” 
Upon that principle were fought the battles of the Revolution. 
The repeal of the navigation laws and the abolition of all such 
nuisances as fishing bounties—these are all measures of pro- 
tection to the Northern section unconstitutionally granted at 
our expense. Now, it may be possible, if we could get the 
public ear, the agitation of the questions proposed, while they 
seek the reform of the government, might give it repose and 
opportunity to outride the storm without sweeping in destruc- 
tion over the South, as it has everywhere else, that African 
slavery has existed, just as veratrum holds the quick and 
bounding pulse of the patient in check when laboring under 
pueumonia, that most intractable of diseases, giving the lungs, 
the vital part affected, repose, and opportunity to recover. Cer- 
tain it is, there are divisions in the North to-day, not, as has 
been said, between the enemies of the South and her real 
friends, for of such friends we may say she has none 
there, but such divisions are occasioned by the struggle for the 
Union honors and emoluments, and if we in the South stood 
aloof and allowed the divisions to ripen into open and declared 
rivalry and opposition for the prize, one or the other of them, 
if not both, would seek our aid, and, as a condition of our as- 
sistance, we might impose such terms as would secure to us 
the full measure of our rights. But, instead of pursuing thig 
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manly, dignified course, as if devoid of self-respect even—we 
enter the convention the assailed party, in a minority tram- 
pled upon, begging. How humiliating—how fatal! Those 
who ask aid or protection must, of necessity, submit to terms. 
But, above all, this policy gives us what we have seen is 
essential, an opportunity to avail ourselves of that which is a 
necessity, a united action of resistance, which involves the 
necessity of an attack, as well as defence, in polities as 
in war, and all the while consolidating the public opinion of 
the South into an organized power to oppose the public opinion 
of the North. But as a powerful auxiliary, we need a press 
at Washington to speak trumpet-tongued to the South, giving 
us notice of the movements of our foes, to collect our scat- 
tered forces, to cheer our drooping spirits, and to form our 
public opinion for resistance, so that we may learn “ what 
courage we may gain from hope, if not what resolution from 
despair ;”’ for this purpose a prospectus will appear asking con- 
tributions, so that it shallnot fail, as did the press conducted 
by the able and patriotic Fisher, the failure of which is a last- 
ing reproach to the South. Let it never be forgotten that a 
successful resistance involves the absolute necessity of an at- 
tack, as well as defence, by the assailed party. It may appear 
strange that the public opinion of the North should be con- 
solidated on one issue—the slavery question. And well may 
Mr. Boyce, in Congress, ask, why does this Northern sectional 
party propose no change in their laws which touch the arteries 
of their great industry at every point? The reason which con- 
trols their great leader (Seward) is, to do so would furnish the 
party assailed the means of attack ; he forces, therefore, the 
single issue, confining the South to the defence. The national 
Democracy accept the terms which he proposes, and upon the 
ground which he selects, fights the battle, and if he lose has 
nothing lost, and they, if victorious, are vanquished. Had the 
Russians, at Sebastopol, been confined exclusively to the de- 
fence, the allies would have carried the city and lost not a man; 
but every sortie made, every gun fired by the Russians, was 
an attack, or, if you please, an active defence, and not the 
defence to which we are driven, to sit with arms folded, and 
when we do strike, strike at shadows. Ay, Mr. Boyce, the 
answer is so “ pregnant” with meaning, that the solemn truth 
it shall unfold when the work of threatened desolation in the 
South shall have been accomplished, will stand in its propor- 
tions awfully majéstic, like the pyramids of Egypt, looking 
dewn upon the desert desolation that surrounds them—a 
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monumental warning of the folly and the ruin of the South. 
** Weave well—heed well warf and woof, Skulda is amongst 
ye, and her pale fingers guide the web !” 

I can therefore, in this view of the case, sincerely sympa- 
thize with the distinguished gentleman (Mr. Spratt) who 
brought forward the African slave trade movement, although 
while the Union stands I might have been ever so much op- 
posed to its success, for there was, as he said, in it something 
like defiance. It proposed an active, not passive, defence. 
Certain it is, the argument that it presented a new issue was 
the last to have opposed to it. Had it been accepted at one 
bound, the South would have been placed in antagonism to 
the Union government—in antagonism to the North—for the 
government belongs to the North, and all the interests it pro- 
tects are Northern interests ; and while it can protect the Afri- 
can coast. and Central America, it cannot, as Mr. Buchanan 
himself says, protect Virginia against an invasion from Penn- 
sylvania. In this connection, I cannot forbear to ask why the 
President in his late message, writes so long a tirade against 
the slave trade, and dwells so feelingly upon the horrors of an 
imagined pandemonium upon the African coasts, Does he not 
know that the kingdom of Dahomy is one grand pandemonium, 
where the imperial mansion is adorned with the skeletons of 
victims, blind followers of blind gods, and the skeletons of 
prisoners of war as trophies, which, had a purchaser been 
found, would not thus have perished? Does he not know that 
if one-half of what he says in regard to the comfortable con- 
dition, and the humane treatment of his three-fifth fellow- 
citizens of the South be true, that for the poor wretches to 
have been sold into servitude with their fellow-beings of the 
same race in the South, would indeed have been a blessing 
compared to their fate. But, in sorrow and sadness of heart, 
we turn from the imaginary horrors of the President, to con- 
template upon our own soil real horrors perpetrated in the 
partial performance of the first act in the grand tragedy of 
emancipation, and the subjugation of the South in bloody 
treason at Harper’s Ferry. And the brief notice taken of this 
affair, occurring under his own eyes, but recently before his 
message was delivered to Congress, contrasts strangely with 
the lengthened and labored notice of the dead question of the 
African slave traae, The vanguard of the grand army in- 
tended for our subjugation had crossed our borders on Southern 
soil, had shed Southern blood, and he prdposes no remedy for 
the wrongs, no measure for our safety, but in advance declares 
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he has no constitutional power to prevent its threatened in- 
vasion, when in solid column, and numbering eighteen mil- 
lions, as a representative from his own home, in his own State, 
tells us are to be precipitated upon us, but contents himself 
with holding up the fancied horrors of his imagination upon 
the far-off coast of Africa. Why is this? If to be attributed 
to stolid indifference to passing wants, and his responsibility, 
the historian who hereafter recurds the history of the times, 
will give him a position by the Roman Emperor, who fiddled 
while Rome was in conflagrations. If to be attributed to the 
inability of the Union government to protect the lives and 
property of the citizens of the South, he should have had the 
candor to have said nothing in the praise and admiration of the 
Union, in gratitude at least to the South, who mainly elevated 
him to power, he should have admonished her to prepare to 
defend herself. If in deference to the public opinion of the 
North, of which we have spoken, it shows how inexorable, and 
despotic, and exacting it is, after having repudiated Webster 
and deified Seward, controls, in spite of himself, the President, 
to whom it has given no support, and subjects the South to 
the imputation of an inconceivable degree of folly and mad- 
ness, if she do not rely solely upon herself for self-preserva- 
tion. Nor can I confide in the statesmanship of those who 
tell us, “‘ Mexico is the sick man of this continent,” but repu- 
diate the idea of an increase of population from Africa, be- 
cause the rapidly accelerating progress of events shows with- 
out such increase we would be excluded from the right to 
administer on his estate when the sick man dies, and from 
any right to participate in the same as distributees. Nor can 
I admire the statesmanship of a distinguished citizen of 
Georgia, who considers the occupation of the territories by 
the South as a foregone conclusion, for want of slave popula- 
tion, without an inerease from Africa, while he knows his own, 
the empire State of the South, could furnish and never miss 
them, 93,000, which would give every man, woman and child 
of the population, sufficient to entitle the territory to admission 
as a State, at least one slave. Yet, if what he says be true, 
our hope of expansion, so far as he is concerned, depends upon 
the dubious response of some Delphic oracle, to be interpreted 
to promote the unhallowed ambition of those seeking still 
higher honors, by rising upon the fallen fortunes of the South. 
But hark! he, too, has a “ word of promise for the ear.” Too 
conscientious to say it is right to purchase slaves from the 
king of Dahomy, he has no such scruples in regard to Cuba, 
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for, mirabile dictu, he is for purchasing not only slaves, but 
white folks, too, by the wholesale from Spain, and that not by 
paying what they are worth, but what he chooses to give, be- 
cause the owner is unable to resist the robbery. Does he 
think the want of a patriotism and an ability to shape the 
destiny of his country, so as to avoid the fate of San Domingo, 
could be compensated by a policy to precipitate in advance a 
similar fate upon Cuba? And thus it is, and thus it is. Mr. 
Buchanan, seeks to divert our attention from the real horrors 
of a threatened hell at home, by an imaginary picture of a 
pandemonium on the coast of Africa. While here at home we 
have, in false and hollow songs of the peace and progress of 
the South, schemes presented as varied as the scenes of a re- 
volving kalaidescope, beautifully blended with the brilliant 
colors of the rainbow, but as unreal and as illusory as the 
child’s promised treasure, to be found at the terminus of the 
beautiful arch that spans the heavens. And all, all to conceal 
a “base abandonment of right” behind a pretended devotional 
attachment to the Union, because formed by the men of the 
revolution. Now I know, when we profess to admire and 
venerate the characters of great and good men, but one way 
in which we can testify to the sincerity of our professions, 
and that is, to follow and imitate this example. Why not then 
do as Jefferson and Madison did, fall back upon the States, 
and by States rights and State remedies do as they did in ’98 
and ’99, when those celebrated resolutions of Virginia and 
Kentucky were adopted, and the celebrated report drafted by 
Mr. Madison, as a member of the Virginia legislature, that 
enabled Mr. Jefferson to say, not in the demagogue language 
of the day, they saved the Union, but they saved the “ Consti- 
tution.” Or since the government has ceased to subserve the 
purposes for which it was intended, do as the great and good 
men, whom we profess to venerate and admire, declare our 
separation from the North, for having substituted, in place of 
the Constitution, a “higher law,” in conflict with, and de- 
structive of the great blessings and sacred rights it was in- 
tended to preserve, and the great principles it was intended to 
perpetuate, for having overthrown our beautiful federative 
system of government, called into existence by a Constitu- 
tion, which Mr. Calhoun so happily declared was wiser than 
the men who framed it, and was the result of a co-operation 
of causes leading the way, and directed by that kind Provi- 
dence who has so often overruled events in our favor, and estab- 
lished in its stead, and upon its ruins, a grand consolidated 
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despotism, which is left alone in the midst of the desolation of 
the system, denying to us ‘“ domestic tranquillity,” undermin- 
ing our social and political institutions, whereby we can alone 
hope for the great blessings “ of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” And since, upon the authority of the late 
Attorney-General Cushing, every feeling, every passion, every 
consideration of our Northern brethren toward us of the 
South may be summed up in “ one word, hate ! and the food 
of hate is blood,” to make the declaration of a separation 
good, follow the example of the father of his country, be of 
the ‘first to unsheath the sword, and never return it to its 
scabbard until the object is accomplished.” A separation 
would not allow the sun of our destiny to go down in blood 
and carnage ; a separation would prove the South had not ap- 
proximated her culminating point in progress and civilization, 
but would be to her as 





“ A new niorn, 
Risen on mid-day.” 


Or if wanting in the high resolve to emulate the example of 
our noble ancestors, and find in a separation and a Southern con- 
federacy the only ark of our safety, but prefer to delay and 
delay until John Brown’s Provisional Government shall be 
sanctioned in the name of the Union, to be enforced upon us 
by the power of the Union, let us prepare with becoming self- 
respect and decorum to follow the hearse of that Liberty, 
around whose cradle watched the heroes of the Revolution. 
Let us fall back upon the States, the only antagonistic power 
I respect, to consolidation, and “ cling to these the pillars of 
the temple of our liberties, to preserve our rights and institu- 
tions, and if it must perish, let us perish in the midst of its 
ruins !” 

For the doctrine of States Rights, in addition to the names 
of Jefferson and Madison, I claim the sanction of the great 
name of Troup,as pure a patriot as ever trod the soil of 
Georgia, who, in ’52, in a voice as if from the tomb, said to 
the States Rights Party of Alabama, whenever two or three 
assemble in the name of States Rights consider him among 
them. For the policy proposed, I claim the sanction of the 
great name of Quitman, for in 52 he gave it to the States 
Rights men of Alabama who were leading the forlorn hope of 
the South—a noble gift, too freshly twined around as it was 
with the laurel wreath of victory for him, the immortal hero of 
Chepultepec! I claim for the policy proposed the sanction 
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of the great name of Calhoun fairly deducible from his teach- 
ings, and certainly he openly repudiated the national conven- 
tion system. He was the lion of our tribe and no disunionist. 
For the last time his living presence adorned the Senate Cham- 
ber, the imputation was covertly made by one not having 
sufficient self-respect to restrain him from kicking at the dy- 
ing lion standing on the verge of the grave. He indignantly 
repelled it. In life no honest man ever mmpeached his veracity, 
and now that he is dead, calumny will surely seal its lips, for 
** honor decks the turf that wraps his clay.” No, if our chil- 
dren find any fault with his spotless character, they may 
think, as his fame and his great name were identified with 
the Union, he perhaps loved the Union “ not wisely but too 
well.” But his principles “ go down to posterity under the 
senction of a great name.” His attachment to the Union, 
however, was, as he has said, a rational attachment. With 
him it was Liberty first, then the Constitution, and then the 
Union. Counselling then with the illustrious dead, shall we 
not, ‘in the presence of their sacred images, discard all angry 
passions, all party feelings, all unworthy prejudices,” and 
move forward in the path of duty as they did, with an unshaken 
confidence in the Providence of God. The contest against us 
is fearful. For if those who have marshalled the forces and 
consolidated the power of this hostile public opinion of the 
North, omnipotent there to crush us, are driven back, they 
will themselves be crushed. The blood hounds of Action re- 
turned upon him. Denounced and abused by us as Seward 
may be, there is behind him the power of a public opinion 
whose servant, not whose master, he is. Let us take warning 
by the facts. Jamaica belonged to England, San Domingo be- 
longed to France, the South belongs to the Union. For if the 
spirit of Patrick Henry still lived in our midst, we should hear 
in thunder tones the admonition, let the South profit by the 
example, and belong to herself. Can the spirit of resistance 
in the South be evoked? For 


“The time approaches with due precision 
That shall make us say what we shall have.” 


Notr.—To my mind the only neue of reforming the Government is to be 
found in the Direct Taxation system like that of Mr. Boyce. When a man puts 
his hand in his pocket to pay the tax-gatherer, he wants to know how it is to be 
expended. This round-about way of Tariff swindling the people do not so well 
understand. The direct system will prevent the corruption of the Government. 
Keep the Government poor and you keep it pure. In reviewing the events 
how this Government has become abolitionized, some facts deserve especial con- 
sideration. The Democracy when, by the 31st rule of the House of Represen- 
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tatives, they excluded abolition petitions, might well claim to be a constitutional 
party, although there were always bolters on tariffs and internal improvements. 
Phe Northern Democrats told their constituents the South would not submit if 
these petitions were received, and thus restrained themselves at home. But 
two distinguished citizens of Georgia were elected as whigs to the House of 
Representatives, and by their votes this rule was repealed as they said for peace. 
The Northern Democrats were then defeated for not doing what men in the 
South could be found to do. And thus the Hall of the House was converted 
into a grand abolition theatre. Are these the men to shape the destiny of the 
South with all that eight millions of free people can hold dear? Can these 
men successfully lead the Democracy? If so, it is time the party was dis- 
banded. From pettifogging statesmanship like this, let us turn to a sadder, but 
far nobler picture. Mr. Calhoun, under whose leadership these petitions were 
excluded, made a prediction when he appealed to Mr. Webster to sustain him, 
which he did, but the prediction was fulfilled; Mr. Webster was repudiated by 
Massachusetts. And it is a strange fact that the last time his living presence 
adorned the Senate Chamber, after looking for the last time upon the scene of 
his many triumphs, and turned to lay him down to die, then for the first time 
abolition petitions were formally received by that body. How the fiendish 
wretches did squeak and gibber over the dying statesman. I mention facts, 
because it is time the South should know her men. They should wear their 
principles upon their forehead. There are men in the South, and thank God 
their name is legion, who, inspired by a noble example and a noble patriotism, 
will strike, 
‘“* For their homes and firesides, 
The green graves of their sires,” 


if strike they must, in full view of the scaffold and the halter. 





ART, VI—CAUSES OF ARISTOCRACY.* 


Tuts book is a mixture of graceful sketches of Southern 
society, and sound and eloquent arguments in behalf of the 
institution of slavery. It is written by D. R. Hundley, Esq., 
and is the author’s first appearance in the literary world. In 
a modest preface, he bespeaks for his work a candid perusal, 
and states that he has endeavored to narrate facts impar- 
tially, but has spoken his sentiments plainly and truthfully. 
He apprizes the reader in the beginning of the volume, that 
although subject to prejudices in common with men, he has 
tried to correct them by study, travel, and observation; that 
having equal interests in both the North and South, and being 
educated in one, and born and raised in the other, he thinks 
the natural equipoise of feelings thus produced, together with 
the charity of a Christian philosophy, have enabled him to 
write an impartial book. We agree with him perfectly. Al- 
though he has chosen a topic, irritating for a Southern man to 
write on, he has discussed it in a singularly mild and cour- 
teous manner. 





* Socotra, Revarions ty ovr Sournern States, By D. R. Hundley, Esq. 4to., pp. 367. 
New-York, 1860, 
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The subject divides itself into two principal heads, in one 
of which he portrays in a pleasant vein, the domestic, and in 
the other, the political relations of Southern society. From 
his own account, he has had ample opportunity to observe the 
peculiarities of both the free and the slave States, and we 
must confess, that the knowledge and mastery of the subject 
displayed confirms his statement. 

The thoughts of the book are good ; the philosophical theories 
of civilization advanced often ingenuous, and occasionally we 
have a batch of profound observations, followed by a course of 
terse and guarded logic. It is a comprehensive resume of the 
political issues of the day, and gives a just idea of Southern 
society and institutions; but, we are sorry to be compelled to 
say, should not have mingled sectional questions with gossipy 
descriptions of society. We must protest against this wretched 
habit of our authors—both North and South—of introducing 
into all themes and conversations, however trivial, this eternal 
question of slavery. If they will insist on talking and writing 
about it, in the name of good taste and good sense, let us 
have debates, lectures, and essays devoted especially to that 
object. The zeal thus shown in loading novels, history, and 
poetry with dull disquisitions on local institutions, will be 
hardly appreciated in the next age. Such works as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and Hildreth’s History of the Union, Sumner’s 
oratorical imitations of Demosthenes, and Towell’s silly pas- 
quirades, will suffer the fate of the polemical writings of the 
Middle Ages. If Philip had been marching with a Mace- 
donian army to our capitol, or the men of the present were 
corrupt like those Juvenal scourged, there would be some 
reason in the spasms of the declaimers, and the dithyrambic 
ravings of the poet. The pithy songs and epigrams that 
flame up against the stars, midst the applause and excitement 
of feverish multitudes, streaming down their bright trails of 
eloquence, and bursting in sparkles of wit, will be but burnt 
sticks to future ages; and posterity may wonder at the dark- 
ness thrown around political truths by fanatic blindness, just 
as we do at the obtuseness of the learned men of the Middle 
Age, whose genius and logic were wasted on quibbles and 
superstitions. ‘The New-England immortals, who are so anx- 
ious about what succeeding generations will say of them, and 
who are so eager to forestall future judgment, by heaping 
praises on each other’s works, may find that the “ sharp things 
against slavery have leaded their wings and considerably 
lowered their soarings.” The author has noble company to 
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keep, in this fault, and though this may console, we hope it 
will not encourage him to commit the same error again. 

But this is not the only fault of the book. The style is 
very uneven, and lacks fluency and elaboration. It is too 
often quaint, and smacks too much of that grave naivete and 
antique construction, that we see in very old writers, and 
which often borders on the ludicrous. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that this manner is generally assumed when we 
treat of a subject in a humorous or burlesque way, and is 
never employed in serious discussion. His sentences are not 
always terse or skilfully put together, or the knowledge con- 
veyed well digested. The facts have not been stored away in 
the memory with logical arrangement, and melted up in fancy 
and feeling by long reflection, until mellowed into the crystal 
wine of the soul, they were poured out in a fluent tide of style 
and thought sparkling with wit and beauty, and flowing with 
the rythmical music of stately periods. 

Although bold and honest in uttering his sentiments, the 
author has in some instances allowed his independence to 


- degenerate into rudeness, and does not in all cases preserve that 


quiet dignity, that results from self-control and a perfect mas- 
tery of the subject. He should have preserved a degree of 
temperance in his passion. ‘Temper should only give warmth 
to eloquence, point to wit, and polish to irony, otherwise it 
runs into scold and rant, and becomes ludicrous. ‘Too strong 
expressions should have been toned down, and the coarse husk 
of verbiage that conceals the thought torn away. With the 
art of the lapidary, many a good thought scattered through his 
pages, might have been rubbed down from the rough diamond 
into a jewel that others would have been eager to wear in their 
speech and composition. The anecdotes and attempts at 
humor are sometimes unhappy, and perhaps it would have 
added to the value of the book, if a few of the incidents of 
the author’s personal experience had been left out. The 
volume, with all its defects, is ably written, and should find a 
place in the library of every patriot who wishes to see truth 
and healthy opinion scattered among the people. Its faults are 
such as an unexperienced author would be apt to commit, and 
can easily be corrected in a future edition, without marring the 
solid or beautiful qualities of the work. 

There are many fine passages in the volume we would like 
to lay before our readers, but want of space will compel us to 
forbear quoting, and will confine our remarks to the more 
attractive part of the heading: ‘ Southern Society in its 
Domestic Relations.” 
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The author has written well on the various subjects that 
compose his book, and we cordially endorse the greater part 
ef his sentiments, but there are two points on which we widely 
differ. We cannot adrait his classification of snob and gentle- 
man, or the justness of his satire, or the soundness of his phi- 
losophy. The same mistaken feeling that makes him turn his 
batteries against the snob, induces the North to direct their 
attacks against what their demagogues sneeringly term the 
“‘Oligarchy.” The same idealty that he scourges the snob, for 
not realizing in his own person, is scoldingly held up for us 
as an example, while Northern piety, itself, falls far short of 
it. It is this disposition that insists on the attainment of 
impossible perfection, and that denounces individuals and 
institutions that do not conform, in appearance at least, to the 
popular ideal; that in connexion with envy, give birth to so 
much unjust and unreasonable satire, discontent and intoler- 
ance. Satire proceeds either from envy or indignant virtue. 
The latter is noble, but the former is at the bottom of all in- 
tolerance, and is the bane of Republican institutions. The 
same feeling that makes us declaim against the luxuries of the 
wealthy, and denounce the rich merchants of Wall-street as 
snobs, gratified its spite in ancient times by ostracising the 
most illustrious of the Greeks, and making renown itself a crime. 
It precipitated the French Revolution, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and in a great measure instigated the hor- 
rid excesses that followed. It is wise to mistrust the inspira- 
tions of reckless satire, and not allow the excitement of a 
brawling multitude to league us in with their cant, that comes 
of the carping envy of inferior natures. We even doubt whether 
the anger of indignant virtue, that kindled the malignant fury 
of Pope, is beneficial to society. It is vain to say that merit, 
irritated at seeing the unworthy raised to position, is the cause 
of it. Even if this were true, it would still give easy credence 
to slander, and by its endorsement help to ruin pure characters. 
Christ, himself, did not escape calumny. But men are fond 
of scandal, and like a quiet laugh at their neighbor ; and, per- 
haps, we must console ourselves with the fact, that a similar 
deprivation of office has been substituted for exile and death 
by the greater humanity of the age. 

There are but two classes at the North: the masses and the 
aristocracy ; and in the South, slavery may be added to these. 
Men are naturally fond of praise and power, and every one 
who has ambition enough to aspire to gentlemanhood, is 
already half an aristocrat. Unlike other countries, our aris- 
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tocracy is born of the masses, and as it is but the development of 
the intellect of the talented of the masses in the various pursuits 
of life, it should not be sneered at by their representatives. 
All aristocrats are upstarts, if the satirist’s views are correct, 
but genius and énergy made them so ; and Pope, with his dirty 
habits and great pretensions, aping of the great, was a greater 
snob, according to this theory, than Cromwell. The million 
must always be rough, and, toa considerable degree, ignorant. 
Toil, and want of time to cultivate the graces of mind and 
body, makes them so, They, therefore, resign the study of 
art, science, literature, fashion, to those who have genius, 
wealth, leisure, or opportunity; while they build our ships 
and temples, and fight our battles under the instruction of the 
higher class, and bide the time when they, too, may join the 
throng of elegant idlers. It is vain for satire to storm ; it can- 
not level the high, nor raise the low. Its endeavors are vain, 
and its aims false. 

We, therefore, cannot sanction this fierce declamation against 
the upper society. A little reflection will convince the most 
obtuse that it is wholly unjust. Men are not snobs because 
they are wealthy, and should not be censured because 
they show an ambition to put on good manners, and live gen- 
teelly. The snob and parvenu originated in the same feeling 
that made the old regime envy the wealth and splendor of 
Napoleon’s court. They stalked through the Tuileries the 
sliadows of their former greatness, and sneered at the Bona- 
partes as the creatures of a military upstart; but now these 
princes are no longer upstarts, but the arbitrators of Europe. 
Are they any better ? It is well not to sink our'charity in envy. 
The republic protects the highest and the humblest in the 
enjoyment of his earnings; and it is hardly just for him, 
whom idleness, extravagance, or misfortunes have kept poor, 
to ridicule those who have toiled for their comforts with 
honesty and prudence. 

Conceit makes each one consider his own style of living the 
most genteel, and it therefore becomes a virtue, because it 
makes us contented with our lot. The poor satirize the 
mechanic for waste and fashion ; they, the middle class ; they, 
the aristocracy ; and these the high society of kings, showing 
how relative a thing is envv, and how universal, conceit. In 
our censures of those above us, we forget their ostentation is 
for our, as well as their benefit. One of the greatest means 
of relieving the necessities of a laboring population, and one of 
the principal stimulants of industry and invention, and of 
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progress in art, music, and literature, is in the enormous expen- 
ditures of the noble and wealthy. What would become of 
poetry and belles-lettres, and the immortal statues and paint- 
ings of the o!d masters, if there had not been wealth to pur- 
chase, or leisure to enjoy? Opulence and idleness produced 
a demand for these, as well as the useful arts, and hence their 
existence. 

If the rich classes were to live in all the prim propriety of 
the Puritan and amass without spending, we think we haz- 
ard nothing in saying, that the world would be bankrupt 
and revolutionized in a short time. The poor would be thrown 
out of employment, manufactories would stop working, com- 
mercial exchanges cease, and commerce become stagnant. It 
is, therefore, the policy of modern society to encourage ex- 
penditure to that point that is not destructive of health and 
morals. It lightens the toils of the poor and prevents the con- 
centration of property; and if it carries with it seeming ap- 
pearances of evil, we must bear with it as one of the compen- 
satory provisions, by which Nature balances the social sys- 
tem. And in this, we find the Bible inculcating as wise a 
philosophy as on other subjects relating to society. We are 
commanded to furnish the necessary comforts to our families, 
and while we are cursed for deserting them, are forbid to 
hoard. If we were Christians enough to obey these com- 
mands, what salutary changes might be wrought? Fourier 
might then think his social system folly, and fanatics allow 
that the proper and only way to reform men was to distribute 
Bibles and preach the doctrines of Christ instead of those ot 
Party. Hence, we see that it is envy, or mistaken notions of 
virtue, that satirizes the ostentation of the rich, and that it is 
necessary to expose these specious delusions of prejudice and 
imagination, which, while they seem to brighten, make life 
more wretched. This kind of satire oftener proceeds from one 
repining envy of a bad heart or unhealthy mind, than from 
indignant virtue. We do not mean to say that our author 
has a bad heart or unhea!thy mind, but that in this instance, 
he has been led away by a needless imitation of what he has 
read. The truly magnanimous lament the imperfections of 
the social system, and pity the infirmities of human nature, 
chastening with a gentle wit and refined humor where re- 
formation is possible, but with a friendly hand veiling from 
sight those defects that are so much a part of nature as the 
spots of the sun are of his disc. ‘True, expense and ostenta- 
tion may sometimes run into lavish, and into fashionable dis- 
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sipation ; but itis not necessary for the wise to copy these. 
We admire the style of city millionaires; we like to gaze on 
palaces and rich furniture, or masses of rich plate; the etagé 
shelved with its rare curiosities. gratifies and amuses; and 
a coach, though escorted by liveried out-riders and with panels 
blazoned with armorial bearings, excites no anger. Frescoed: 
ceilings and grand paintings and family portraits ; galleries 
of art, Italian gardens and roomy parks; lakes and summer 
houses; blooded stock, pastures of red Devons, and stabies 
filled with fast spans of Morgan geldings, may be admired, 
but it may be too curnbrous and dazzling for our plainer no- 
tions and quieter habits; but is this a reason why we should 
turn with the zeal of a Muezin, to the four points of the com- 
pass, and storm to the people, “that Smith is a fop and cor- 
rupt, and has got a vast deal of money and we have none?” 
We may prefer a moderate establishment, and think a cot- 
tage sheltered by a few old trees, a small lawn set off with 
rare shrubs and flowers, a garden and orchard, situated in the 
suburbs of some pleasant city, more tasteful and in better 
keeping with the generality of republican fortunes ; but this 
is an honest choice which we can enjoy without wishing to 
turn our wealthy neighbors into country gentlemen at the 
point of the bayonet. Social rank will always exist under 
every form of government; and it is vain for Lycurguses to 
attempt its abolition by trying to level knowledge and refine- 
ment with vulgarity and ignorance. It was not successful in 
Sparta. The head men still kept up a little private coterie 
in exclusive secrecy. Success in such reforms generally lead 
to ruin, and their effects were witnessed in the universal bar- 
barism that followed the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
and the breaking out of the French Revolution. It is worth 
while to remember that when we level the high classes, we 
level civilization too, and that it is folly to rush in suicide to 
get rid of the toothache. American aristocracy owes its posi- 
tion to its intellect. It possesses no exclusive privileges, and 
is not of that hereditary sort that justly deserves the hate of 
a republican. The dignity of high station, like a seat in the 
Senate, or the President’s chair, is open to all who have talent 
or ambition to reach it. 

It is the wealth, brains and refinement of aristocracy, that 
formed, and now controls and preserves the freedom of our 
country. It only asks the masses for laborers and soldiers, 
and in return gives them liberty. The real civilization of a 
country is in its aristocracy, and our very freedom is owing 
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to the rebellious resistance of the proud. The Barons of Run- 
nymede exacted the Magna Charta. The Sidneys and Hamp- 
dens were the martys that died for right, and it was the coun- 
try squires and commonalty, the literary and scientific, that 
fought with pen and sword for political reform in England. 
The ignorant laborer pounding stones in the streets of London 
thinks only of his wages and his pot of beer. The masses are 
moulded in soldiers and artisans by intellect, just as matter 
and the elements of nature are made in telegraphs and steam 
engines. Mind is the controlling power; and it is to this our 
aristocracy owe their position. ‘The higher classes in every 
country contain within their own circle pretty much all the 
refinement, morals, and education of the age. 

As we descend the scale towards barbarism, roughness, igno- 
rance, and licentiousness increase, and we find that to suppose 
virtue or refinement, is to pre-suppose a cultivation. The poor, 
who labor all the day, are too tired at night to study books. 
If you make them learned, they soon forget all that is not 
necessary in the common transactions of life. Use and value 
is the standard by which they measure men and things, and 
they therefore see no enjoyment in the practices of the wealthy. 
Books are detested, gardens and villas considered folly—and 
their literature and fine arts consist in a funny picture or a 
coarse ballad. So true it is, that education and taste in the 
individual, and civilization in the nation, begin after the acqui- 
sition of wealth and leisure. The literary and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy preserve our taste, morals, and learning, and the 
wealthy our manners and refinement, and keep in order the 
affairs of state and commerce, while the farmers attend to the 
agricultural interests. Wealth and fame, learning and accom- 
plishments—are as much the acquisition of tact, energy, and 
prudence, as of genius, and were ordained by nature to rule 
and civilize men. The ways of riches and knowledge are 
democratic, and therefore open to all; but only the wise or 
talented ever tread them. Itis money, managed by brains, that 
sets Art and Science to work, to make paintings and statuary, 
poetry and telegraphs. Our genius is inspired by our avarice 
and variety. Want made Goldsmith immortal—and showed 
Turner how to paint, and taught Watts how to solve the mys- 
teries of mechanical problems, and incarnate its principles in 
the steam-engine. Wheat would have all these done, but for 
the wealthy patrons who had money to purchase, and leisure 
to enjoy these works, and whose evarice again lead them to 
build ships and railroads, and apply the discoveries of science 
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to a practical use? All know the difficulties that oppose the 
introduction of new discoveries. The coach-drivers thought 
that steam-cars would ruin their occupation ; the seamstresses 
that the sewing-machine would throw them out of employ- 
ment; but the capitalist taking the ideas of tactless genius, 
thinks there is a fortune for both in the invention, and the 
avarice of one class opposes, and that of the other assists. in, 
the introduction of a benefaction. The truth is, all passions 
are put in the heart for important purposes, and what seems 
avarice in moneyed men is the cause of the greater part of 
modern civilization. Only genius, and wisdom, and tact, ac- 
quire, and they will always rule. They are the gifts of nature, 
and are not, therefore, republican. ‘The rank of genius is the 
only exclusive rank in republics, and holy records tell us it 
exists in heaven. It is naturally genteel and aristocratic, 
and of all powers it alone has the divine right to rule, and one 
way or other it wi// rule. It may develop itself in literature, 
or money making, but it will rule, and men and nature must 
submit to its sway. “It is not true of wealth,” envy may 
exclaim. ‘ The trader becomes rich by extortionate charges.” 
This is only the case with a few. You say a trader cheats! 
Who is to be the judge? His avarice appraises, the article at 
a high price, and yours at a low one. Who is right? Your 
judgments differ, and your wants compel an exchange, and 
hence the necessity of trade. But even if this were so, is the 
hundred per cent. profit of the trader bad as five thousand 
dollars for the Greek slave, or the fabulous sums paid the old 
masters for trifling works of art. The statue and the painting 
are practically worthless. The one is a piece of canvass, the 
other a piece of marble—and their value is more in the soul 
of the buyer than in the linen or stone ; and yet you denounce 
the rich trader. Why not denounce Greenough, whose figures 
disgrace the pedestals where they stand at the National Cap- 
itol ? 

Our aristocracy is but the flowering of democratic genius 
and industry, and the masses constitute the soil in which its 
roots are earthed, and whence they draw their nourishment. 
The masses look to an enrolment in its order as a reward of 
their toils, and the fact. that the people is the source of all its 
accessions, and the destiny of the children of those who con- 
stitute it—prevents it from degenerating into an exclusive 
caste. ‘To satirize it, therefore, is really to stigmatize the peo- 
ple, for it is made up of the finer specimens of themselves. It 
is, then, a mistaken notion, that republics do not tolerate both 
VOL. Ill.—rNO. V. 9) 
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aristocracy and democracy. Republics are not pure demoera- 
cies ; nor is this the real meaning of modern freedom, but it is 
in the idea of universal toleration of all castes, opinions, and 
religions, that do not endanger the liberty of the class by whom 
it was formed. Political equality is the only equality ina 
republic, and it is the only equality that a man of sense ever 
expects to find anywhere or at any time. There are ranks in 
Heaven itself, where the intellect or virtue of the greater arch- 
angels differ from those of the lesser, as one “‘ star differeth from 
another in glory.” A republic confers no titles and entails no 
estates, nor does it compel the refined, the educated, or wealthy, 
to mingle in fraternity with those with whom there is no com- 
mon bond of sympathy, but that Christian pity and favor of the 
patron, and gratitude of the client, that we call love. Our 
republic protects and tolerates both beggar and nabob, and 
they never meet as equals, only at the polls. 

The fact is, the acts and professions of men are widely at 
variance, and a pharisaical vanity often makes us think we 
are gentlemen er Christians, when our faults are only con- 
cealed from sight by a delusion, that others call hypocrisy. 
The sooner this is understood, the. sooner we will have real 
virtue and common sense in society. We profess to imitate 
models high above the attainment of human nature, and we 
are harsh toward those who fall below,it. It is wiser to 
acknowledge that we cannot reach the standard, but while we 
shape our conduct by it, have mercy on ourselves and our 
friends when we come short of it. The Catholic church is the 
only one that comprehends and practises Christianity in this 
respect. Its pale comprises the whole world in the embrace of 
its sympathies—as our republic, on certain conditions, the cit- 
izens of all nations as its subjects; but all this is deformed 
by its superstitions, and though its charity is wide, its tolera- 
tion is narrow. It is this that makes us satirists, as well as 
envy, and makes us find fault with those above us for not 
being perfect gentlemen, and those below us for being bad ser- 
vants. We constantly see instances of it. Our prejudices are 
so strong in favor of an ideality, that we are not willing to 
admit that to be a gentleman is to be an aristocrat, and while 
we think ourselves free from the taint we sneer at in those 
above us, we think it beneath our dignity to admit as equals 
those below us. 

Men naturally love to play the aristocrat. Money or fame, 
popularity or learning, make us haughty and ostentatious ; and 
if we do not show them in style of living, or pride of purse, 
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we will in the pride of learning, or pedantry of conversation. 
We find these peculiarities in both the savage and civilized. 
The Spaniard noticed them in Mexico, and the Puritan in New- 
England. A gift of colored beads makes the beggar a chief- 
tain in the estimation of his Indian acquaintances ; and, hence, 
the same principle that makes the rich love ostentation, makes 
the multitude admire the finery. When men acquire wealth, 
they naturally spend it in stylish living, and the admiration of 
the masses growing into envy, lampoons decency as ostenta- 
tion, and dignity as pride. Mrs. Potiphar enjoys a palatial 
residence, splendid rose-wood, Turkey carpets, heavy plate, and 
profuse jewelry. Her chariot bowls along the street, amidst 
the clatter of liveried outriders; and the hats of stiff nabobs 
fly off in every direction at her nod. Another, with better 
taste, prefers a country seat among the Highlands, with books, 
pictures, gardens, and the society of the literary and scien- 
tific ; but all who are healthy will have fine horses, and good 
wines, and will enjoy life just in proportion to their means, 
instead of passing it in the gloom of a sickly asceticism. We 
look for our ideals of gentlemen in society, but only find them 
in novels, and are foreed,at last to confess that all gentlemen 
are more or less aristocrats, and all aristocrats, more or less 
snobs. We find snobbery everywhere, just as we do pride, 
selfishness, or any other passion. In the conventional gentle- 
man, it is concealed beneath the polish of a smooth exterior ; in 
the snob, frankly and coarsely prominent. This may be 
lamentable, but it is the same human nature handed down by 
the prophets and apostles, and will not change itself any more 
than the skin of the Ethiopian will its color. As before stated, 
our passions have been placed in the heart for important pur- 
poses, and when they are equalized in a temperate medium, 
balanced character and intellect being given, make a Washing- 
ton. 

We find aristocracy everywhere. Tv be a gentleman, is to 
be a person of considerable vanity, pride, and artfulness, with 
self-control and dignity, and in this we find the base of all 
aristocratic feeling. Whenever a person rises in the estimation 
of his fellows, he assumes a degree of show, luxury, and 
dignity. He purchases his coach for ease and respectability ; 
he furbishes up the old homestead ; he gives and receives in- 
vitations to dinners; ecards are struck off, dancing-masters 
brought in requisition to polish up the uncouth members of 
the family, who are finally handed over to fashionable acquaint- 
ances, to be chaperoned into the rules of good breeding and 
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respectability. Being important, he becomes flattered. This 
produces conceit and vanity. Conceit brings forth pride and 
vanity, a fondness for style. Being wealthy, he grows 
haughty, and delights in the exercise of power ; this results in 
taste and luxury, and refinement, and these, together with the 
amenities and pleasures of society being habitual, grow neces- 
sary, and he becomes tedious, and can endure no other. 
Thus he is an aristocrat by the force of circumstances. 

This is true of all classes in our country, even including the 
clergy. How many ministers can we find who will consent to 
travel barefooted, with the gown, the scrip, and the staff, and 
depend on wayside sermons, and the cold charities of the 
world, fora dinner? How many will consent to wash the 
leprous feet of the diseased, and fraternize on intimate terms 
with a filthy negro, or ignorant Irishman? How often do we 
hear of ministers living on our beautiful rivers, speaking of 
their dogs and guns, their boats, their villa, their pictures, 
gardens, and books? What would Jeremiah say to this? Is 
it not right? Can we suppose that these refined gentlemen 
would wallow in a mire of equality and fraternity with the 
bogtrotters, and snuff the democratic odors of the working 
suit? Verily, it is as much the province of Christianity to 
make men clean and polite, as it is to make them moral and 
intelligent ; and he who is not an adept in all of these, is but 
an incipient Christian. Ministers, therefore, are no more 
bound to lower themselves to a childlike equality with dirty 
parishioners, than archangels are to resign their dignity and 
place to a doctor of divinity. The ministers will say, ‘* We 
will tell you how to save your souls, but we cannot be account- 
able for their loss. We will preach pithy sermons to relieve 
the ennui of your Sunday mornings, and prevent you from 
sleeping in your pews ; we will visit the poor with charity, and 
try to make the vulgar more decent and less selfish ; but it 
must be as the ministrant angel, who walks amidst profound 
respect, and has nothing touched but the hem of his garment. 
We must be encouraged with your brightest smile, caressed 
with your sweetest phrase ; furnished with a snug parsonage, 
and a splendid church, where on week nights we shall lecture 
on profane subjects, and will expect a due agility among the 
gold-headed canes, and due applause from fair hands that shine 
with jewels. Is this not just? Do you expect beings who are 
the paragons of human morals, refined with a taste for music, 
literature, melo-dramatic oratory, not to be fond of the pleas- 
ures of life and high society, and not to receive disgust from 
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the low? Is he not the finest example given by our civiliza- 
tion? And do you expect him to love barbarism? He may 
endure, and try to love a heathen, but he will never succeed in 
making him an associate. 

We do not say these things in a spirit of satire, but merely 
describe nature, such as she is now and will ever be, and 
whom we cannot change any more than the manner of growth 
in a tree or flower. We are glad to see ministers gentlemen, 
and enjoying themselves, instead of being dirty monks, flagel- 
lating each other in the dark cells of lousy convents, like the 
officers of justice chastising a criminal condemned to the lash. 
We like to see them and others defy the fierce sneer of igno- 
rant or malicious envy, that we hear is “whispered in an 
underbreath under the shadow of Bunker’s Hill,” and which 
is ready to cry to the mob in the first excitement, “‘ Down with 
th@aristocrats,” and point with the menacing finger of the in- 
cendiary to the homes of the wealthy. 

But to go back, it is power that makes the gentleman, and 
the gentleman and power both that make the aristocrat. Itmay 
be fame, or money, or learning, but still it is power, and not 
slavery. It is not the grace, or courtesy, or address, for it is 
often necessary to dispense with these. We cannot always 
blame the great or wealthy for coldness, however provoking it 
may be. ‘hey are well aware of the consequences of over- 
politeness to the many. It is policy, not want of gentility, 
that makes them rude or formal. It is necessary for them to 
be careful to whom they speak, or on whom they smile. The 
world considers this a sort of promise of future favor, and 
smiling on others might be expensive. They cannot oblige ali 
with loans, and they do not wish to incur the name of mean- 
ness, or fickleness, from our disappointment. No estate would 
be large enough to satisfy the claims of the multitude, and 
yet the multitude is so unreasonable as to think they have a 
friend’s title to the purse of a rich acquaintance. In being 
hail-fellow-well-met with all, he would incur numerous obliga- 
tions that honor would compel him to satisfy, and this would 
be as bad as trumpeting your charities, and placing a sign 
over your door, “ The r furnished with money here !” 
The great have their ages an manners, but they keep them 
at home, where they unbend among their friends. It 
will be found that gentility is always just in proportion to 
power. Even an Irishman is a “Gintleman be Jasis,” just 
preceding an election, and he makes the most of his temporary 
power in bobing cups with his betters, and telling of his an- 
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cestry. All a’ ¥fashion snore or less, and dislike to be con- 
sidered out of 1% mode ; "and as the vulgar can acquire the 
exterior and m(gtors of 2 gentleman as easy as a prince, and 
perhaps by art “4 f popularity might be considered more gen- 
teel than the )Jrce, it follows that the word ‘*snob” is mere 
term of reproac§'-gainst those who, by energy and talent, have 
risen above ang incurred the hatred of their class. It is 
analogous to th acts of the schoolboy, who makes mouths at 
his teachers. 1 the vulgar rich are snobs, who awkwardly 
ape gentility, yiat would we call the renowned literateurs 
who scorned, th., arts of refinement and the converse of gentle- 
men? We re¢ember Goldsmith to have talked of his distin- 
guished relatic$:s, and of Wordsworth leaving the print of his 
dirty fingers org the books of his friends, to their great disgust. 
We recall to fnind Johnson trying to be decent, and in Pe 
elegant parlor@f Mrs. Thrall, pouring out his conversatio 

an elephant rvg¥s out his anger, or a hand-organ grinds out its 
tunes with n{§ grace or variety of expression. We read of 
Bennett tryi@@ to be virtuous, and Cae? clean, though 
this may be r Wander. Are these snobs? No, say you, but 
gentlemen by\\hir power, who are tenants of the title, as a 
widower is of property of his deceased wife in England, 
by courtesy. “yistocracy, then, is everywhere, and is not the 
result of slav. Although our “oligarchy” is one of the 
powers of the \ 
really so arist:. Wtic as our neighbors of the Fifth Avenue, and 
are infinitely We polished, learned, and graceful. Southern 
men and wom; bear a greater resemblance to their British 
progenitors, bot © in health and morals. The fine climate, so 
favorable to ou}-door exercise throughout the year, and the 
rollicking spor * so fashionable among the wealthy, are won- 
derfully produciive of a heavy-jawed and beetling-browed 
race, of tall and lithe forms to grace a parlor, the brawny 
arms and broad chests for the chase, and sonorous voices and 
sharp appetites to male them genial over their wines and din- 
ners. Our very customs are the effects of our cheerful tem- 
pers and generous natures, although the exclusion of emigra- 
tion, and the conservative influence of African slavery, have, 
to a great extent, enabled us to retain the habits and peculiar- 
ities of character, and we might add, the stout physical prow- 
ess of our transatlantic cousins. The festivals and merry- 
makings of Christmas, the fox-chase, and the elegant amuse- 
ment of the angler, still hcld their places in the Southern 
heart. The cedar and cressina deck ovr homes and churches 
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instead of the holly, and the roses of the East have taken the 
place of the hawthorn in the ceremonies of the May-queen. 
The poetical custom, when once a year the Catholics of Louis- 
iana deck the graves of their friends with flowers, and the 
gayety of their carnival and fairs, still remind us of the early 
days of Jinglish history, while the cow-bellowes de Rakin of Ala- 
bama recalls to the student’s mind the masks of the court of 
Elizabeth, and religious festivals in which it originated. Our 
people still leave the ills of society to legislators, and bad 
morals to their ministers, and bate not one jot that cheerfulness 
of spirit that forgets politics in the active enjoyment of the 
hour. 

This is quite in contrast with the nervousness, fanaticism, 
and superstition, we see in the Northern people, and which we 
think is caused by disease resulting from a sedentary life 
through long winters over hot stoves. There is no doubt 
but that Southern society is, in many respects, superior to the 
Northern, and that Southerners are a gayer and healthier 
people ; but we do not claim that this is the result of any 
mental superiority. We naturally look for that sylph-like 
grace and beauty and vivacity in woman, when we find her 
in a Southern clime, where Nature herself has spread her most 
sacred charms, and made the sky so blue, the air so soft and 
sweet, the earth so draped in flowers, and where brighter birds 
glance through the glooms of scented forests, and sing richer 
songs. There more glowing suns sparkle through a trans- 
parent firmament, enriching the colors they light, and the 
evening is transfigured in the flush and glory of its clouds, 
that reflect their warmth on a gorgeous vegetation, and bluer 
nights sparkle with clearer stars, and breathe a finer fragrance. 
Here we would expect woman beautiful, and man brave and 
courteous, and one a natural lady, and the other a natural 
gentleman, whose graces flow from the same source that makes 
the waters gush from the earth in a fountain of diamonds, or 
the clambering vine lovely, or the oak it clasps venerable. 
Our ladies are certainly more sensible and modest, and our 
children more child-like and obedient. Sociéty is not so full 
of isms, and is freer from that boorish roughness and affected 
independence, which even the boys in our own cities are be- 
ginning to catch, and which has made them pert and foppish, 
and given them that half blush of rowdy insolence ashamed 
at its own daring, and the excited voice and flurried manner 
in their address, instead of the modest deference and ingenu- 
ousness we so much admire in foreign youth. Our ladies are 
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domestic in their habits, and chaste in the dignity of a Lucre- 
tia ; and while, like her, they consider it a wife’s duty to be at 
home spinning, and surrounded by her maidens—like a modern 
woman, conspicuous in Southern society, and no less noble, 
they can appear among queens and nobles on state occasions, 
with that yuiet confidence and ease, that seems to lose the 
remembrance of self in the wit and grace of conversation 
and in those charms that give, while they seem to receive, 
delight. 


+ ART. VIL.—WORCESTER’S AND WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Messrs. Hickunc, Swan & Brewer, of Boston, have just pub- 
lished, in most luxurious typography, the great Dictionary of the 
English language, by Dr. J. E. Worcester, of Cambridge, upon which it 
is understood he has been engaged for many years past. The series of 
dictionaries heretofore compiled by this gentleman, haye been but 
preparatory labors to this, the magnum opus of his literary life. The 
year 1860, in our opinion, will be rendered memorable in the history 
of American literature, by this important contribution to the lexicog- 
raphy of our language; and, after a careful examination, we are 
prepared to say that no dictionary of the English language so pre- 
eminently meritorious in as many respects, has appeared since the 
publication of Dr. Johnson’s great work in 1755. 

Since that period, about sixty English dictiunaries and vocabularies 
of various kinds, of more or less pretension, have been published in 
England, and about one half as many in America, The authors of all 
of them have been indebted, directly or indirectly, for most of their 
material and its arrangement, to Dr. Johnson. Each may have added 
some specialty of his own.' Walker literally copied his vocabulary, and 
adopted in gross, his ‘orthography and definitions, but devoted himself 
chiefly, and with great success, to the department of pronunciation ; and 
had the English language remained stationary, there would have been 
no need for a new pronouncing dictionary to this day. Richardson’s 
labors were principally in the field of etymology, and his contributions 
to our knowledge of this perplexing branch of lexicography, are held 
in great and deserved estimation. He has also thrown much light 
upon the history of the language, by giving the successive meanings 
of words at different periods, illustrated by appropriate quotations in 
chronological order, from both the old and the modern authors. 

In 1814, the Rey. Mr, Todd published an edition of Johnson, in 
which he added largely to the vocabulary; and in 1828, Noah Web- 
ster, in his American Dictionary, then first published, made still 
more extensive additions; and, at the same time, re-defined the 
words, in many instances, in language more apt, compendious, and 
comprehensive, than that of Johnson. His etymologies were also 
greatly superior. It would have been well if Webster had been con- 
tent with this honor, but unwisely for his own reputation, he attempted 
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to introduce innovations of the most radical character into the orthog- 
raphy of the language, on the, pretence of reducing it to greater 
uniformity ; in some cases, by following more closely its analogies, and 
in others, by the alleged discovery of more correct etymologies. 
Some of these innovations, such as “aker,” ‘‘thred,” “* fether,”’ 
** Tether,” “ turky,’ “ tland’ “wimmen,” “bridegoom, ” &c., were 
received with so much derision, that even Webster himself abandoned 
them in the next edition of his dictionary. Other innovations of a 
different character, proposed by him, have been partially received in 
this country, but they have found no favor in England. Among the 
most important of these are the following : 

1. The change of re into er, as in centre, metre, theatre, &c.; the 
only reason assigned for the change being, to bring them into analogy 
with cider, chamber, diameter, and other words of the same class, intro- 
duced into the language from the French. This might have been a 
very good reason if Dr. Webster had been called upon to form a new 
language, on a strict principle of uniformity, or even to introduce a 
new class of words into a language already formed, but surely it is 
a ridiculously insufficient one, for unsettling a long-established usage. 
It would be a folly, similar to that of pulling down a well-built 
edifice, because some of its foundation stones were not so well shapen 
as others placed in juxta-position taken fromthe same quarry. Uni- 
formity may be a good thing in itself, and may be desirable in mould- 
ing the orthography of nascent words, or such as may have been 
proposed, but haye not yet been received into a language; but 
even in this case, it may cost too much if other important prin- 
ciples of what is called “ word-building,” must be sacrificed to ob- 
tain it. 

2. The omission to double the final consonant in a certain class of 
words when they receive an additienal syllable, as, for instance, in 
the following words written by him: traveler, leveler, counselor, duelist, 
canceled, marvelous, worshiper, gc. The reason he gives for this change 
is, that a general and received rule of orthography requires the final 
consonant to be doubled on the addition of the formatives, ing, ed, 
er, &¢., only when the last syllable is acceuted. It is an all-sufficient 
answer to this to say, that the words above noted, and others of the 
same class, are exceptions to the general rule. That every rule has 
its exceptions, and that Webster himself makes exceptions to his own 
rules, as, for instance, in the omission of & final in the dissylables 
hammock, hillock, arrack, these not falling within his general rule 
concerning monosyllables ; ; also in the omission of e from whiskey, 
and not from money and monkey, and of e final from ave and not from 
hoe. 

3. He substitutes s for ¢ in the words defence, offence, pretence, be- 
cause, as he alleges, the s is used in the derivatives defensive, offensive, 
pretension. But this rule will work both ways, for in these deriva- 
tives the ¢ might as well have been substituted for s, and these words 
have been written defencive, offencive, &c., in the analogy of coercive ; 
and even a better reason could be given for this substitution, fer it 











own jule, Dr. Webster appears to have forgotten the received orthog- 
raphy of the derivatives defenceless, offenceless. He omits to state why 
the p\imitives should follow the class of derivatives with the termin- 
ation’ #ve rather than those with the termination /ess. ‘These ex- 
ampl¥s strongly illustrate the folly of attempting to make uniformity 
the ruling principle of orthography in a composite language like the 
English. ’ 

4. In the words mould and moult Webster drops the u, to make 
them uniform with gold, fold, and colt, because, as he says, the u has 
already been dropped from, or has never been introduced into, these 
words. The reason is too puerile for comment. 

5. Dulness, fulness, skilful, wilful, &c., in sheer perversity, he spells 
with the double instead of the single 4, to prevent, as he states, the 
inconvenience of exceptions to a general rule. So also, in opposition 
to all authority, vidlanous and villany are written villainous, villainy, to 
bring them into conformity with villain. If it was proper to make 
any change at all, it would have been far more in accordance with 
correct etymology to have omitted the i in villain than to have in- 
serted it in the other two words, for the derivation is unquestionably 
from the medieval Latin villanus, a villager or peasant, which is the 
original signification of the word. This signification was lost in 
the progress of time, in like manner as the word knave, meaning 
at first simply a Jad, afterward came to be applied in the sense of 
rascal. 

6. The termination owr in words like labor, favor, error, fervor, 
Webster changed into or, making only a partial exception of Saviour, 
which he spelled both ways. The rule in this class of words adopted 
by Dr. Johnson, was, to retain the our in words which came into the 
English from the Latin through the Norman-French. In his day the 
orthography of the language was unsettled, and had not assumed a 
positive and definite form, and consequently it received and preserved 
in’ many respects the impress fixed upon it by the authority of his 
great name. He failed, however, to apply this rule in a large num- 
ber of cases; and since his day, and probably in some measure 
in consequence of his inconsistencies, the u has been dropped 
gradually from one word after another, until now in England 
it is only retained in such words of this termination as are not de- 
rived from the Latin, as, for instance, in harbour, neighbour, be- 
haviour, and a few dissyllables which are of Latin origin. In the 
United States, the greatly prevailing usage is to drop the wu entirely. 
If this be an improvement in the orthography of the language, Web- 
ster is certainly entitled to the credit of having contributed very 
largely toward its adoption. It was proposed, however, by several 
of the English lexicographers before Webster. 

7. In like manner, on his authority chiefly, especially in the 
United States, the final & has been dropped from words like music, 
physic, logic, and public. But the general impression that Webster was 
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the. author of this innovation or improvement is erroneous, for 
we find it introduced into the dictionary of Benjamin Martin, pub- 
lished in 1794, and also in the dictionary of John Ash, published 
in 1775. 

In orthoepy, the influence of Dr. Webster has been almost equally 
unfortunate. He introduced or gave currency to the odious pronun- 
ciation which is too generally prevalent in New- England and some 
other portions of the North, of u as 00, as in constitution, institution, 
tube, tune, duty, pronounced constitootion, institootion, &c. His rule as 
stated by himself, is, that u has the sound of yu only in the beginning 
of words, as in unite, union, and when followed by r, as in failure, in- 
sure, whereas the correct rule, as given by the best orthoepists, is, 
that u has the sound of oo only when preceded by r, and, in some 
cases, when preceded by / or j, in the same syllable as in rule, /una- 
tic, and june. 

The above enumeration comprises the principal classes of innova- 
tions in orthography and pronunciation introduced by Dr. Webster. 
That they were unwise, and even mischievous, we think is susceptible 
of clear demonstration. As he was not clothed with the power of a 
dictator over the English language, and could not enforce his decrees, 
and they have not been obeyed voluntarily, it is obvious that the 
tendency of his innovations has been to confuse and unsettle the lan- 
guage, by introducing two rules where but one existed before. It 
would, doubtless, be well to have some final arbiter to settle the lex 
lingue in cases of doubt or dispute, but such an arbiter must be gen- 
erally recognized as possessing rightful authority, in order to secure 
obedience to his dicta. The academies of language which have been 
established in France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, and Russia, have had 
this authority conceded to them by public sentiment, and they publish, 
from time to time, dictionaries and grammars, fixing and altering 
orthography and pronunciation, adopting new words, rejecting old 
ones, and reviving some which had become obsolete. The influence 
of these academies tends to give more permanency, stability, and 
uniformity, to language. In England two attempts have been made 
to establish an academy of language-—one under the lead of the Earl 
of Roscommon, aided by Dryden, in 1660, and the other by Swift, in 
1712. Both proved failures. The project was then abandoned, and 
since that day has not been revived, until Dr. Webster, with singular 
misapprehension of his own abilities, constituted himself into an 
“academy,” and proceeded to issue his decrees with the lordly air of 
an autocrat. It is a tendency of the human mind to yield to any 
authority, rightful or otherwise, which is boldly assumed and arro- 
gantly asserted, and on this principle Dr. Webster’s authority has 
been accepted by many. But it is rather a remarkable fact, that there 
is not one author of reputation in England or America, nor any lite- 
rary man of any pretension whatever, in either country, who has 
avowed himself a follower of Webster. On the contrary, in this 
country, when it was first proposed in the New-York Legislature to 
introduce Webster’s series of dictionaries as text-books into the pub- 
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lic schools, a formal protest was made by the authors and literary 
men of that State against this, in their opinion, most mischievous 
measure. It is also well known that. Lord Macaulay thought it due 
to his reputation to protest in emphatic terms against the use of Web- 
ster’s orthography, in the republication of his //istory of England, by 
the Harpers. This firm of publishers is almost the only one of note 
in the United States, which has adopted Webster as the standard of 
orthography. The Appleions, Putnam, and Scribner, of New- 
York; Little & Brown, Ticknor & Fields, Crosby & Nichols, and 
all the other leading publishing houses of Boston; and Butler, of 
Philadelphia, on the contrary, with enlightened regard for the purity 
of our language, especially eschew Webster, and have adopted Wor- 
cester. 

Webster’s Dictionaries have been introduced into the public schools 
by the legislatures of many of the Northern and Western States, but 
legislative bodies in this country are not particularly noted, for their 
acquirements, either in language or literature, and their imprimatur 
does not carry with it any weight of authority as to the merits of the 
questions in controversy. It has, however, given currency to a vicious 
orthography and pronunciation, which is not recognised by those who 
have a right to regulate and control language. The publication of 
the debates of Congress in the orthography of Webster, is another of 
the agencies by which it has been brought into more general vogue.* 
The fact that Webster was an American has also had its influence in 
predisposing his countrymen to recognise his authority, and to exalt 
his name as a part of their patriotic duty. We see, then, upon what 
a flimsy foundation a large part of his reputation has been erected, 
and to what influences his authority, as a reformer of the language, 
has been owing. Dr. Johnson defines a lexicographer to be “a 
harmless drudge, that busies himself in tracing the original and detail- 
ing the significations of words,”—and had Websier confined himself 
to this, his legitimate province, he would have been not only a 
* harmless,” but a most useful “drudge.” As it is, the stronger 
epithet “‘ pernicious,” might be applied to him without violation of 
either truth or justice. 

The quarto dictionary of Dr. Worcester, just published, which we 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, is entitled with appropri- 
ate simplicity and modesty, merely, A Dictionary of the English 
Language. It consists of some 1,800 large, beautifully printed, 
snow-white pages, in brilliant type, enriched with over 1,000 well- 
executed wood-cut illustrations of words better defined by the eye 
than by explanation. Besides an addition of about 46,000 words to 
Todd’s edition of Johnson, of which number upward of 15,000 are 





* We learn that Worcester’s Dictionary has just been adopted as the standard for 
orthography in the Globe office, and that, after the completion of the present volume, the 
debates of Con will be printed in accordance with it. We learn, also, that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and the various Com- 
mittees of the Senate, have ordered that in all the public documents to be printed hereafter, 
under their direction, the orthography as given by Worcester shall be used. 

This isa step in the right direction, and we hope to see before many years the last remnant 
of the Websterian orthography extirpated, like a noxious weed, from the noble language it 
deforms and corrupts. 
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not found in Webster, it contains, what probably does not strictly 
belong to a dictionary, copious historical and exegetical prefaces 
and appendices, prolegomena and epilegomena, special articles upon 
pronunciation, upon orthography, upon etymology, and formation of 
language, lists of archaisms, provincialisms and Americanisms, com- 
plete catalogues of English dictionaries, glossaries and encyclopedias, 
separate pronouncing vocabularies of Greek and Latin proper 
names, of modern geographical names, of names of distinguished 
men of modern times, and a list of words and phrases from foreign 
languages. The orthography is not that of Webster, but that used and 
recognized by the best English and American authors ; and in all cases 
of various or doubtful orthography, the authorities are fully set forth. 
So, too, with pronunciation, which is represented by Dr. Worcester 
by an original and most ingenious system of notation, which obviates 
generally the necessity of re-spelling the words ; but they are re-spell- 
ed in all cases where the pronunciation can best be shown in that 
mode. The etymologies exhibit all that is certainly known upon the 
subject, avoiding, for the most part, far-fetched and fanciful deriva- 
tions and analogies ; and, at the same time, the parallel words of the 
principal modern languages of Gothic and Latin origin, are given 
with much more fulness than in Webster. There is a greater appear- 
ance of learning, however, in the etymologies of the latter, in conse- 
quence of the use of the oriental character, in words from that family 
of languages. But this is a mere illusion, a cheating of the eye, 
without enriching the understanding, for Worcester gives all these 
words when there is occasion for their use, in the ordinary Roman 
letter. 

The definitions are all re-written, and are unusually copious, 
compact, and well expressed ; in most instances superior in exactness 
and condensation to those of Webster. The significations of the 
words are also illustrated by quotations, specially prepared for this 
work, from the best authors. In this respect, however, although they 
are quite as full and apt as those of Webster, they fall very far short 
of those of Dr. Johnson, whose dictionary, for the citations alone, 
has been the delight of scholars. for an entire century. Another 
noteworthy improvement over all previous dictionaries, is the 
method pursued by Dr. Worcester in defining his words, giving gene- 
rally, first their literal or etymological significations, and if these 
have become obsolete so marking them, and then in each successive 
definition, by gradual development, following the logical sequence of 
ideas, presenting their common acceptations, their metaphorical 
sense and technical use. ‘Ibis is the true, philosophical method of 
treating language, and its superiority is too obvious to need exposi- 
tion. 

In the vocabulary, besides the preterites and perfect participles of 
the irregular verbs, and the plurals of the irregular nouns, an unu- 
sually large number of technical words are introduced, explanatory 
of the principal terms employed in the useful and the fine arts, in the 
sciences and the learned professions. These, of course, are treated 
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but briefly, but with as much copiousness as the nature of a diction- 
ary, not special and technological, would admit. 

A very valuable feature in this dictionary, and one entirely new, is 
the exhibition of synonymes under the appropriate words. This will 
furnish most material aid to the writer, by enabling him to avoid 
tautology, and at the same time to make selection of the fit word to 
express his exact meaning. In addition to all this, a large number 
of short notes, original and selected from the best authorities on lan- 
guage, are scattered throughout the volume, illustrative of the or- 
thography, pronunciation, etymology and history of words, together 
with their local and American use. 

The above, in brief, is a partial summation of the merits of Dr. 
Worcester’s quarto dictionary. The vocabulary is the fullest yet 
published, and is probably a complete depository of all the legitimate 
words in the language, with the exception, we take it for granted, of 
the “‘bad words,” on the omission of which from his dictionary Dr. 
Johnson was complimented by the old lady. To this compliment he 
replied by saying, he was sorry tv learn she had been looking for them. 

It is claimed by the friends of Dr. Webster, and not unjustly, that 
his definition are frequently more numerous than those of Dr. Wor- 
cester ; but when they are examined carefully and critically, they 
will be found, in most cases, to be repetitions in different words of 
meanings previously given. They will also be found to be less con- 
cise, clear, and exact. Number of definitions is more an apparent 
than a real test of completeness of explanation. A fair comparison 
in the two dictionaries of the words carry, make, go, bear, break, fall, 
judgment, law, head, for, from, to, and by, taken at random, will make 
this evident. We have not space to analyze the definitions of these 
words. We advise our readers to perform the task for themselves ; 
and if the analysis is carefully made, they will discover that although 
Webster may give more definitions, he gives fewer significations. 

The great and prominent merit of Worcester’s Dictionary, after 
all, is, that it is a faithful record of the present condition of the 
English language, as it is used by the best writers and scholars, and 
by the most refined society in England and America. Dr. Worces- 
ter was too wise a man to set himself up as a reformer of the irregu- 
larities of, probably, with all its imperfections, the noblest language, 
except the Greek, ever spoken by man. He knew too well that the 
only legitimate province of a lexicographer is, as the recorder, not 
as the legislator of language. Fully, carefully, conscientiously, and 
most successfully, has he done his work. The labor and the toil of 
many years is now submitted to the public, and unless exempted from 
the ordinary ills of life, he must, sometimes, like Dr. Johnson, in the 
preparation of his great work, “ have fainted with weariness under 
his task,” and must often have pursued it “ amidst inconvenience 
and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow.” We hope, however, 
that “success and miscarriage have not become empty sounds” to 
him, but that in a green old age he may live yet many years to enjoy 
the fame he so richly deserves, and which he will surely receive. 
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Nors.—In the enumeration we have made of the different vocabularies and 
lists prefixed and affixed to the Dictionary of Dr. Worcester, we have not in- 
tended an invidious comparison with the similar lists appended to Dr. Webster's 
Dictionary. We presume, without having made a very minute examination, that 
they consist of very much the same matter. Besides these, however, in the 
latest edition of Webster, we have a separate collection of very well executed 
pictorial illustrations, stated to be 1,500 in number, an 2 of 10,000 addi- 
tional words, and a treatise on synonymes by Dr. Goodrich. We have nothing 
to say against these additions in themselves. They are, we doubt not, of great 
value, but it is obvious they would be much more valuable if inserted in their 
proper places in the body of the vocabulary, as in Woreester’s Dictionaty. The 
might as well be in separate volumes for all purposes of convenient reference as 
where they are. Indeed it would be better in many respects, for the reason that 
those persuns who already possess Webster’s Dictionary could then furnish 
themselves with the addenda, without being subjected to the cost of purchasing 
the new edition. But in truth, in a proper sense. no new edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary has been published for many years ; additional copies to supply the 
demand are printed from time to time from the old stereotype plates, and occa- 
sionally new matter is inserted, but always necessarily by way of appendix. 
Until a new edition is published from new plates, and all this matter appropri- 
ately distributed, Webster's Dictionary must labor under the disadvantage of 
being cumbrous in form, and deficient in orderly arrangement. 
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“ For it was not anenemy that reproached me ; then I could have borne it; 
neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me; then I 
would have hid myself from him ; but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, 
and mine acquaintance .” 


WuatTrver may be the condition of the negro in Southern 
countries, where but few professions of philanthropy are made, it is 
doubtful if his situation, whether in slavery or in freedom, is any- 
where worse than in the Northern States of the Union—in the home 
of his own familiar friends—among the people who claim to be his 
protectors and his guides, and who profess to regard him as their 
equal. 

According to the census of 1850, there were in the Northern Free 
States, about 200,000 free negroes; the great majority of whom, or 
about 163,000, were living in the five States of New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. Of these five States, Penn- 
sylvania contained the greatest number, or about 54,000, and Indi- 
ana the smallest, or about 11,000. ‘The little State of New-Jersey 
contained more free negroes than all the six New-England States put 
together, having 23,810, while New-England kad 23,021. 

Free negroes in the North are generally considered a nuisance, as 
they have been in every community on earth, just in proportion as 
the race among which they lived was industrious, elevated, or 
virtuous. Wherever they have been found in any considerable num- 
bers among Anglo-Saxons in northern countries, their laziness, their 
viciousness, their licentiousness and improvidence, have soon disgusted 
their best friends, and made the several communities in which they 
dwelt, anxious to be rid of them. This is called prejudice by those 
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who have hardly ever seen a negro; whereas the feeling arises en- 
tirely from a conviction, founded on ample experience, that in its 
present state, this kind of population is a positive evil to society, and 
is incorrigible. Many of the States, such as Indiana and Illinois, 
have positively forbidden them: to enter. ‘They are commonly es- 
teemed, just in proportion to their scarcity; thus in some of the 
New-England villages the few remaining negroes are often curiosities ; 
they are called Topsys and Uncle Toms, and all their antics and 
whims give great delight ; in fact, they occupy a position something 
similar to that of the court-fools in bygone days, their oddity of 
appearance and rarity of numbers insuring for them the favor and con- 
sideration denied worthier persons. In such places the people are 
astonished at the “‘ prejudice” entertained by their brethren in other 
States against the negro. In New-Hampshire, for example, the hu- 
manity’ of the people has caused them to grant political privileges to 
the negro, so that he is allowed to vote.* But let us analyze this act, 
and we shall ascertain its true value. A line of figures will give the 
history of free negroes in New-Hampshire since the year 1790: thus 
there were in that State in the years— 
1790. 1890, 1810, 1820, 1830. 1840, 1850. 
Free Blacks.630 .. 856 .. 970 .. 786... 604... 537 .. 520 
Slaves......1588 .. 8 


Here we find that the unfortunate race has been dwindling away 
during the last forty years, and will, probably soon become extinct. 
If it be said that some have emigrated, we oppose to that the fact 
shown by the census, that only 339 of the above 520 were born in 
the State. But to continue: 260 of this number were females who, 
of course, are not voters, and must be deducted, leaving 260 males ; 
of these 105 were under the age of twenty-one, and consequently not 
allowed to vote; and thus we have the sum of this huge act of phil- 
anthropy, a decaying remnant of 155 blacks admitted to the polls, in 
a State containing an increasing white population of 317,456 souls:T 





* In 1857, the Legislature of New-Hampshire passed the following law : 

An Act To secure Freepow anp THE Rieuts oF CirizeNsurp TO Persons IN THIS STATE. 

SsoTrion 1. Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembied, That neither descent, near or remote, froma person of African blood, whether such 
person is or may have been a slave, nor color of skin, shall disqualify any person from be- 
coming a citizen of this State, or deprive such person of the full rights and privileges of a 
citizen thereof. 

Sec. 2. Any slave who shall come or be brought into, or be in this State, with the consent 
of his master or mistress, or who shall come or be brought into, or be in this State involun- 
tarily, shall be free. 

So. 3. Every person who shall hold or attempt to hold in this State, in slavery, or asa 
slave, any person, of whatever color, class or condition, in any form, or under any pretence, 
or for any length of time, shall be deemed guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof shall 
be confined to hard labor for aterm of not less than one or more than five years ; provided, 
that the provisions of this section shall not apply to any act lawfully done by any officer of 
the United States or other person in the execution of any legal process. 

Seo. 4, Section Ist of chapter 25 of the Compiled Statutes, shall not be so construed as in 
any case to deprive any person of color, or of African descent, born within the limits of the 
United States and having the other requisite qualifications, from voting at — election ; but 
such person shall have and exercise the right of suffrage as fully and amply as persons of 
tho white race. Passed, June, 1857. 

+t Twenty-six of these voters could neither read nor write. We take the figures given by 
the last census (that of 1850) ; the act was passed in 1857. 
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It is as if the British people, carried away by a spontaneous feeling 
of magnanimity, and « desire to elevate all the races of the earth, 
should declare all the Fegee islanders, resident in the United Kingdom, 
eligible to a seat in Parliament. 

On the other hand, multiply the black population of New-Hamp- 
shire by one hundred, and we have nearly that of Pennsylvania, 
which is 53,626 negroes ; and we may say that there, tle whites are 
one hundred times more opposed to them, because they are no longer 
toys. One court-fool may amuse the king, but one hundred would 
drive him crazy. In Pennsylvania, therefore, the condition of the 
negro is miserable, and the hostility against him is so strong in Phila- 
delphia, that it is said he cannot drive a cart in that city,* nor are 
his remains allowed interment among those of his white brethren in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

In the northern counties of the State of Ohio, where there are 
very few blacks, the tendency is to grant them greater privileges ; 
buf in the southern part of the State, where they are numerous and 
well known, the disposition.is to legislate against them ; therefore, the 
northern accuse the southern counties of the State of a want of 
humanity ; but the difference between northern and southern Ohio is 
not one of humanity, but of knowledge ; in the one case, the people 
have only fanciful ideas about the negro, in the other, they have a 
practical knowledge and experience of him. There is the same differ- 
ence between an English Englishman and a Canadian Englishman ; 
the latter (at least those living among the free negroes in Canada, and 
knowing them well), are said by their countrymen at home to be 
changed, and to have lost their philanthropic feeling ; but the change 
is only one of knowledge, and not of philanthropy; the dreamer 
has become a practical man. And so we shall find throughout either 
the free States or Canada, that in proportion to the number of free 
negroes living in any given community, and the consequent know- 
ledge of their character, so is the hostility entertained toward them 
by the whites. A feeling undoubtedly originated by the idle and 
abandoned character of the race. But our duty in this place is not 
to find reasons but to give facts, of which we will produec enough 
to show, not only the viciousness of the blacks in the North, but also 
their generally miserable condition. 

Nearly all travellers who have visited both the Northern and 
Southern States of America, are agreed that the condition of the free 
negro in the North is worse than that of the slave in the South; and 
many express their surprise on first observing this fact, it being so 
opposed to their pre-conceived notions. 

“In entering the slave States,” remarks Mr. Ferguson, “ we have 
much to unlearn, as well as much tolearn. There are many precon- 
ceived notions and prejudices to get rid of, as well as information to ob- 
tain. Coming from the Northern States, where contact with a black 





* Dr. Hall’s Threefold Slavery in the United States, p. 45. 
t Sir Charles Lyell's Second Visit. Vol. IL, page 325. 
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man is avoided, where they are not allowed to enter the same convey- 

ance with the whites, and where they have to suffer many other 

degradations, it surprises us to find no such distinctions here, but on 

the contrary, to have to notice the familiarity which exists between 

the whites and their slaves. They entrust their children to them. ~ 
They allow them to join in conyersation, and take many other 

liberties,”’* 

Says M. Lecomte, a French traveller: “ In whatever light we view 
the question, the condition of the slave is preferable to that of the 
free negro or mulatto.” + 

The testimony of the Hon. Miss Murray is even stronger: “ With 
all my love of liberty,” remarks that lady, “if I were of the black 
race, I should much prefer being a slave upon one of the Southern 
plantations, than any free black man or woman I ever met with in 
America.” 

‘He is so crushed by State legislation, and popular prejudice and 
oppression,” writes Dr. Hall, “as to provide for himself and family 
through extreme difficulties, and is at once wretched individually, and 
scarcely increases his numbers as a race.” || 

This writer describes two bodies of negroes living near New-York 
city, in the following language :-—“ In connection with New-York, I 
must mention that in Flushing and Jamaica, both in Long Island, 
there are two colonies of free Africans, of about three hundred and 
two hundred respectively, left by the abolition of slavery. They are 
in the most degraded and wretched condition, living on a few clams 
(oysters), gathered by the shore, and by begging. They are ignorant, 
ragged, forlorn, and ready to famish, in the midst of surrounding 
abundance, for want of the necessaries and comforts of life. These 
facts were communicated to me by an eye-witness, a medical friend.”’$ 

Miss Murray relates the following anecdote, for the truth of which 
she remarks she can vouch, and of this we entertain no doubt, having 
heard similar instances : 


“A southern lady and gentleman brought a mulatto slave to Cincinnati, who 
there fell in with some abolitionists, and was imbued with a feeling of discontent 
‘Che master and mistress observing this, proceeded to New-York, where they told 
the girl that they did not wish to retain a servant against her will, and giving her 
twenty dollars, they added, ‘ Take this money and your freedom.’ The girl took 
it and went out. She entered a theatre, and was told she must go to the entrance 
for colored people. In a church she is ordered to sit with the blacks. Trying 
for a place in an omnibus, the driver says it is no place forher. She hurried back 
to her mistress to return the money, and entreated she might be taken, or sent 
back to that South ‘ where the black people are free.’ "¢ 

In Louisiana, a negro told Olmsted that he was kept at a greater 
distance from white people, and more insulted on account of his color 
at the North than in Louisiana, 

“It is not possible,” says Mr. Chambers, ‘to speak without indig- 
nation of the contumelies to which free colored persons are exposed 





* America, by River and Rail, p. 111. t Rey. des Deux Mondes, 6me Sie, t. 15, p. 79. 
+ Letters. Vol. ii., p. 113. I Three-fold Slavery, p. 2. § Ibid, p. 144. 
‘I Slave States, p. 636. 
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throughout the United States; and what is most offensive of all is, 
that more flagrant cases of maltreatment occur in the North than the 
South—affectedly religious people in various Free States shrinking 
with much greater horror from colored individuals in railway-cars, 
and hotels, than even southern chivalry.” * * * * Nothing is 
more common in the northern States, than to hear the free people of 
color spoken of disparagingly, if not as a nuisance, which the country 
would be gladly got rid of.* 

Mr. Olmsted endeavors to explain the cause why the free blacks 
fare so badly in the North, and no stronger or more unconscious tes- 
timony could be borne to the good treatment of the s! wes in the 
South, than is afforded by this explanation. Speaking of the luxu- 
ries those negroes had been accustomed to, who had fled from slavery 
or been liberated, he says: 

“ But to live either on their own means, or the charitable assistance of others 
at the North, they must dispense with many of these things. It is as much as 
most of them—more than some of them with us—can do, by their labor, to obtain 
the means of subsistence, such as they have been used to being provided with, 
without a thought of their own, at the South. And if they are known to indulge 
in practices that are habitual with the race, they will not only lose ‘the charity, 
but even the custom, of most of their Law eee 7 friends ; and then they must 
turn to pilfering again, or meet that most pitiful of all extremities—poverty from 
want of work. Again: suppose them to wish to indulge in their old habits of 
sensual pleasure, they can only do so by forsaking the better class of even their 
own color, or by drawing them down to their own level In this way, slavery, 
even now, day by day, is greatly responsible for the degraded and immoral con- 
dition of the free blacks of our cities, and especially of Philadelphia.”t 

It appears to be unreasonable, first to charge the South with bad 
treatment to the slaves, as the abolitionists generally do, and then to 
account for the wickedness of free negroes in the North, by attribu- 
ting it to the indulgence of their masters toward them while in 
slavery. 

The fact is, the negroes in the North display their inherent char- 
acteristics of laziness, determined ignorance, sensuality, vice, filth, and 
improvidence—traits which disgust all virtuous and industrious citi- 
zens ; and to charge these traits upon southern slavery, shows a total 
misconception of the African character, which has been improved and 
elevated, as we have shown, by slavery in the South. 

We will now produce abundant proof in support of our statement, 
in respect of the viciousness of the blacks, and also facts to show that 
in all parts ef the North the mortality among the free negroes is more 
than double that of the southern slaves, or even of the whites. 

And first as to the viciousness of these people. Mr. Everett stated 
in a speech before the Colonization Society, in 1833, that while the 
free blacks of Massachusetts formed only about one seventy-fifth part 
of the population, yet one sixth of the convicts in the prisons of that 
State were of that class. t 





* Chambers’ American Slavery, pp. 120 and 126. 
t Slave States, = 
t Jones on the Religious Instruction of the Negroes, p. 151. 
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In a memorial presented to the Legislature of Connecticut in 1834, 
it was stated, that “from the licentiousness of their (the negroes) 
general habits, they have invariably depreciated the value of property 
by their location in its neighborhood ; and that from their notorious 
uncleanliness and filth, they have become common nuisance3 to the 
community.” * 

From the report of the Warden of the Connecticut State prison 
for 1838, it appears “ that the number of blacks in confinement, com- 
pared with the whites, is ten or twelve times greater than is the pro- 
portion of the black to the white population in the State.’’+ 

“Tn 1832 a colony of free blacks was expelled from Ohio, on aecount of their 
dissoluteness, and dishonesty, and misery, being considered in the light of vaga- 
bonds and nuisances. A college for free negroes was projected in New-Haven 
about the same time, and the respectable citizens opposed and suppressed it, be- 
cause the increase of that class of population was considered an evil.” 

In the various prisons of the North, the free blacks generally bear 
a large proportion to the whites, and the mortality among them is 
dreadful. Mr. De Bow has made some examination of this subject, 
and found by the reports of the Prison Discipline Association that, 
during the thirteen years intervening between 1830 and 1842 inclu- 
sive, the average annual mortality in the penitentiary of Phila- 
delphia was, among the blacks, siz and siz-lenths per cent., while 
among the whites it was only two and nine-hundredths per cent. In 
the whole city of Philadelphia, during the years 1820 to 1830 inclu- 
sive, the proportions were as follows : 
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Thus the mortality among the black population of Philadelphia is 
nearly double that of the whites; or, in other words, out of 1,000 
persons of each color residing in the city, 196 blacks die for every 
100 whites ; and, for every 1,000 of each color in the penitentiary, 
the astonishing number of 316 blacks die for every 100 whites! 
Returns from the Philadelphia County prison, for the last ten 








* Jones, on the Religious Instruction of the Negroes, p. 151. 
+ Journal of Commerce, May 16, 1838. Cited by Jones, p. 152. 
+ Carey’s Letters, cited by Jones, page 149. 
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years, show that out of 101 deaths in that establishment, 54 died of 
consumption ; of these 40 were colored and only 14 white. 

In the Weathersfield (Connecticut) penitentiary, from March, 1841, 
to March, 1844, the average of deaths was 2.82 per cent. for whites, 
and 10.96 per cent. for colored. 

In the Exstern penitentiary of Pennsylvania, for three years ending 
1843, 1.85 per cent. of the deaths were white, while 6.63 per cent. 
were black. 

In the Philadelphia prison, for the ten years ending 1845, of 1179 

P white and 1089 black prisoners, the deaths among the former were 1 
in 46, among the latter 1 in 12. When the difference in population 
is considered, these returns, besides the great mortality, show the 
frightful immorality and crime of the black population of this city. 
Dr. Ginon, the physician of this prison, in alluding to the great 
disproportion of deaths between whites and blacks, says, in explana- 
tion of the cause: “ If my experience, &c., justify, I would say, 
without hesitation, it is owing entirely to their utter neglect of the 
necessary means of preserving health, extreme sensuality, §c.” 

In the New-York penitentiary, in 1846, there were stx times as many 
colored persons (in proportion to the population) as there were 
white. 

Dr. Welsh, in his report of 1844, says: “It appears, from the 
records of the State prison of Connecticut, that since the commence- 
ment of the institution, in 1828, half of the deaths have been among the 
blacks, amounting to 5.40 per cent., while among the whites they were 
only 1.07 per cent !’’* 

All this (and we have no room for more) shows the extent to 
which crime has spread among the free blacks in the Northern States, 
and the great mortality prevailing in their prisons. But if we leave 
the prisons and compare the number of deaths among the free 

4 negroes of all the Northern States, with that occurring among the 
Southern slaves, we find it to be nearly double. 

“We have positive data,’ says Dr. Nott, “for the mortality of 
the free negroes in the Northern States, where the climate, as well as 
social condition, is unfavorable to this class; and the ratio is from 
one death in twenty to one in thirty annually of the entire number. In 
Boston, the most Northern point, the mortality is highest ; and rather 
| less in New-York and Philadelpbia.”+ But in Charleston, among 








* See De Bow’s Trade and Commerce of the United States. Southern and Western States, 


302. 
+ Indigenous Races of the Earth, page 388 and 391. 
The following table will enable the reader to compare this great mortality with that of 
some of the European States: 
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The mortality of the blacks in our Northern States, says Dr. Nott, averages about double 
that of the whites. 
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the black population, slave and free, during the ten years ending 1856, 
the deaths were only 1 in 43.6; for the eighteen previous years, 
it was about the same ; and if the mulattoes could be taken from this 
ealeulation and the black population of the whole State taken, the 
report would, no doubt, be much more favorable, since negroes, as 
the Doctor remarks, suffer less from consumption in the country than 
in the towns. 

North of about 40° north latitude, says Dr. Nott, the negro 
steadily deteriorates, and becomes exterminated. The statistics of 
New-York, New-England, and Philadelphia, abundantly prove 
this. 

But, besides his own laziness and vice, and an uncongenial climate, 
the negro has another enemy in the North, quite as powerful as those 
mentioned, viz.: the influx of Irish labor, which generally invades 
the same fields of occupation that are preferred by the negro. Both 
of these races are fond of the large towns, and the majority of them 
being fit only for unskilled labor, are brought into immediate compe- 
tition, and the result of a rivalry between the hardy, industrious 
Celt, and the indolent Ethiopian, cannot for a moment be doubtful. 
The German immigration also interferes somewhat with his interests, 
but only slightly, owing to their agricultural tastes, which carry 
them to the vast fields of the far west, where they are more anxiou$ 
to secure small, but independent homesteads, by years of steady in- 
dustry and thrift, than to follow the menial occupations cf the cities. 
The negro in the Northern States is directly upon the path of this im- 
mense wave of immigration, and is in danger of being completely 
overwhelmed by it.* 

Observant travellers are now beginning very generally to remark, 
how rapidly the Irish are supplanting the negroes. In all the hotels, 
whether North or South, the waiters, as well as the female servants, 
are commonly Irish; and in all the hardest out-door work, this race 
is also superseding the blacks.+ In several States, Sir Charles Lyell 
heard of strikes, where the white workmen bound themselves not to 
return to their employment until the master had discharged all his 
colored people.{ Professor Johnston also observed this competition 
between the two races, and even in some cases between the more 
skilful blacks (few in number) and native craftsmen. He says :— 

“The Irish emigrants are their chief competitors for the humble, unskilled em- 

loyments they were accustomed to follow. By obtaining such labor, the 
rish are enabled to indulge in their gregarious habits, to linger about large 
towns, to unite, to act in masses, and so to obtain for their party a sensible influ- 


ence both of a physical and political kind. But native-born craftsmen are com- 
bined against the more skilful of the free colored people, and at the period of 





* The average number of arrivals in the United States during the years 1849 to 1355 in- 
elusive, was about one thousand daily! The only years in which the German has equalled 
the Irish immigration were in 1846, 1854. and 1855. The largest number of arrivals in any 
one year, was in 1854, when over 427,000 immigrants landed in the United States! Of this 
pumber 87,000 were farmers; 82,009 common laborers, and 31,000 mechanics.—History of 
Emigraticn to the United States, by W. J. Bromweil. 

+ See Everest’s United States, p.97. Chambers’ Things as they are in America, p. 271. Sir 
Charles Lyell’s Second Visit, vol. ii., p. 160. 

t Second Visit, vol. ii., p. 100. 
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the riots, attacked not only them, but such as were accused of preferring to em- 

ploy them. Since that time the pressure against them has been kept up, and 

continued immigration from Ireland has caused this pressure continually to be- 

come stronger. Redress for ill usage they find difficult to be obtained ; so that by 

degrees they have been compelled in a great measure to give up their old occupa- 

= and many of them to seek new homes farther towards the North and 
est.” 

“Whenever the interests of the white man and the black come into collision in 
the United States, the black man goes to the wall. Such is the statement of 
those who, in America, profess to be the colored man’s friend. It is certain that 
wherever labor is scarce, there he is steadily employed ; when it becomes plenti- 
ful, he is the first to be discharged.”* 


Under these circumstances, not only the present condition of the 
free blacks in the North is bad, but their future prospects are exceed- 
ingly gloomy; for the truth becomes every day more apparent that 
there, as well as in Canada and Nova Scotia, they are placed in an 
unnatural position, and that they cannot compete with Anglo-Saxon 
civilization in cold climates, without the protection of masters. 

We have now reviewed the condition of the free negroes in most 
parts of the globe, where they are settled in any large numbers, and 
find that they are pretty much the same everywhere. Captain Bur- 
ton’s description of the negroes of Zanzibar, cited by us, would an- 
swer almost equally well for any part of the earth. It is their incon- 
sistencies of character that puzzle those who do not know them well ; 
for they have good traits, but are absolutely without the power of self- 
control, or to resist their almost.strong passions ; hence the man who, 
under a mild, but decided master, is kind, amiable, and affectionate, 
exciting even the love of those with whom he comes in contact, when 
left to himself becomes cruel, brutal, and abandoned. It is some- 
thing as a boy, who under a kind, but firm and decided mother, is 
obedient, good and happy, if transferred to a weak, irresolute, and 
indulgent aunt, becomes cross, ill-natured, violent, and discontented, 
simply because he can have his own way. 

Let it not be said that we are endeavoring to blacken the character 
of the negroes. As well say that the physician who probes a wound 
in order to be able to heal it more easily, is endeavoring to make his 
patient’s case worse; as well reproach the honest accountant who 
shows his employer, by figures and careful statements, that he is pur- 
suing a course leading to certain insolvency. To remedy any evil we 
must know its extent, otherwise our efforis will not be commensu- 
rate with the work to be performed. We must turn iconoclasts 
before we can quit idolatry, and so long as three-fourths of the civi- 
lized world have the negro fixed in their imaginations, as a saintly 
individual awaiting only liberty, as a prelude to perfect canonization, 
so long will all efforts to benefit this race prove fruitless, and we shall 
leave him as we found him, a barbarian, or destroy him by philan- 
thropical quackery. 





* Notes on North America, By James F. W. Johnston, F. RB. 8., LL. D., &c., page 314, 315. 








THE OLD AFRICAN AND HIS PRAYER. 


ART. IX.—THE OLD AFRICAN AND HIS PRAYER, — 
FROM A COLLEGE PORTFOLIO. 


“ Condemn me not, cold critic !—but indulge 

The warm imagination ; why condemn ! 

Why not indulge such thoughts as swell our hearts 

With fuller admiration of that power 

Which gives our hearts with such high thoughts to swell !” 


I had little thought of religion; were there not beautiful things 
enough in this world without it? Where were the flowers and the 
fountains, the sunbeams and the summer clouds? All these were 
beautiful enough, and I was wedded here to a world which had fond 
attractions for its votaries, its pleasure and its pomp, its fame and 
its glory; a world with its brilliant illusions, its fascinations, its 
bright and glowing things, its dreams and its hopes—the dreams and 
the hopes of this gay world. Time has passed. I had little thought 
of religion then, and have had little since. Sorrow has at times 
reached me—angnish, but it has been the world’s sorrow and the 
world’s anguish—the revenues of indulgence and sin. 

But yet Time, with the things that have faded and perished with 
it, has not touched a memory of the night when first I felt, in the 
bitterness which such knowledge brings, how valueless is mere human 
philosophy, and how dwindle into insignificance what are called 
the “Consolations of Philosophy,” when contrasted with those sub- 
lime consolations which a willing heart can receive, when, bruised 
and bleeding, it looks up to heayen, and receives its fiat of ** peace.” 

Talk of peace, philosophers ; talk of it, Zeno and Seneca ; talk of it, 
stoies, and cynics; talk of it, ye who dwell in the gardens and the 
groves, the Cynosargum, the Porch, and the Academy. EvenI have 
talked of it, as I dreamed, in other days, of your aphorisms and your 
lofty morality. A humble proselyte—the first fires of my youth’s 
enthusiasm were lit up from your lamps, and from whence the inex- 
haustible streams and fountains flowed to your bosoms, would I, too, 
have drunk. 

Alas! have you been able to point to that which may still the 
whirlwind of the passions, may check the torrents that devastate the 
soul, and break up the crushing weight of earth that at times presses 
on it? Is it yours to unfetter and to free it, to pierce with it the 
veil of dissolution and death, and ‘vid it ‘‘peace, be still” ? 

There are touching seenes ia the byways, as in the highways of 
this world ; scenes that fertilize the heart, and hold it up all lovely 
in its native freshness, and in despite of the dross which gathers about 
it ; scenes that banish, for the time, the Parosoruer, and develop 
the Man; that dethrone from his tyrant tripod, Infidelity, and sub- 
stitute fair flowers in the pathway of gloom. A transitory moment, 
perhaps, and Darkness regains her empire, Pride seizes upon the reins of 
her stern dominion, and the Man feels again that he is a PutLosOPHER. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


An old man—an African—one who had felt this world, but not as 
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the favored children of light feel it—/elt it in its affliction. We 
remember him well. A worshipper in the land of his fathers, he had 
seen “ God in the cloud,” and “ heard him in the storm.” A wor- 
shipper—when the day revived, and the sunbeams blushed upon the 
dawn, he bowed to the day God at his first approach, and bowed to 
him as he disappeared behind the western hills. To the day and 
to the night, and to the stars of the night, bowed in mute adoration 
this old African idolater, The soul’s yearning after the ill-defined, 
the ill-understood something, which this world cannot give, had been 
his in the land of his fathers, and recollection of that land and of its 
religion did not leave him in long years of absence. Ever the invis- 
ible and mysterious agency worked within and struggled for develop- 
ment. Desolation within, and desolation without, where were the 
gods of his fathers? The African was yet the African! ‘The first 
gleams of day that tinged the mountain heights, stirred up his un- 
withered heart, and with anxious eye he awaited the moment when 
that heart’s incense should be poured out as of old. The morning’s 
sun found the simple child of Error and Darkness prostrate upon the 
earth, in the mute adoration of a soul which felt that there was a Di- 
vinity, and rejoiced to have found it. Neture’s Idolater/ Is there 
hope for you? Is there peace for you, and from such a source ? 
Years had passed on, and the African grew old ; sickness and disease, 
the want of opportunity at times, and at times the perverseness of 
his nature, prevented him from attendance upon the worship of the 
“ living and the true God,” in the land of his exile. Yet had he 
heard of this God. A vague and dreamy idea of him flitted through 
the recesses of his benighted mind. Ill-digested as it was crude, there 
was still something in the mazes of his mind, he scarcely knew 
what, though the old man could not but feel how incomparably su- 
perior even this “ dawning thing” was to the very perfections of the 
God, and the religion that had followed him from the land of his 
fathers. The old African looked out from his cabin now, upon the 
sun, as it gilded the morn, but bowed not. His eye fixed upon its 
setting splendors—still erect. The sun, and the moon, and the stars 
—he saw them all, but prostrate no more—for nature’s idolater had 
forgotten his idolatry. 

I saw this old African at his master’s. Something had deeply 
touched the veteran. There was a heart there to feel—there was 
nature there to be grieved. Old, deformed, wretched to look upon, as 
he was, little of instruction could the sons of pomp and pleasure have 
expected to realize from an Ethiopian Lazarus. (Sons of pomp and 
pleasure, sons of science and philosophy, know ye that the night sea- 
son better shows the diamond than the day. Know ye that the 
effulgence of the gem does not always shine from the gilded coronet. 
In the mire of misery—in the foul earth of desolation and woe—the 
gem glitters, and glitters in ineffable glory!) His heart was touched ; 
what had touched that old heart? Deratu! deeply death touches 
the heart—he flings his hurried hand across its lyre—brings from its 
recesses wild strains of discord, harsh and grating. He sweeps, and 
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sweeps on, but no melody breathes from the living lyre. The lyre 
breaks, and the cords snap, perhaps. Strange, deep searcher of the 
monarch’s and the plowman’s soul—death/ Pallida Mors, ego pede, 
pulsat, etc. The friends of his early days had left him—gone! where 
were they? In the abodes of him to whom, in his native land, the 
monarch had sent frequent messengers. In the abodes of bliss—in 
the abodes of woe, of which he had heard the white man talk? The 
African mused upon his friends that had gone, and his heart beat 
strangely then. Beat on—beat on—-old heart; even the discord of 
such sorrow is better, far better, than the harmony and the melody 
of strains that float in liquid undulations over licentiousness and 
passion! These emotions were too much, and he sought his master. 
He would hear about the God and the religion that floated in his 
faney, and he would have some mode provided for conveying him, too 
decrepid to walk, to the neighboring church. His language, though 
rude, had a power in it for me, careless, thoughtless, skeptical about 
religious matters as I was then and have been since. His words, 
searce intelligibly pronounced, simple, expressive, deeply expressive, 
reached the sensorium of feeling, and worked strange disorder there. 
** Abelard gone, Mingo gone, Quomina gone—me, Massa, ah, me, me!” 
There was a tumult; and in that broken “me, Massa, ah, me!’’ 
spoke a principle of universal humanity—a principle as true to itself 
now, as it was at the deluge—that speaks alike in the Alexanders 
and Cesars, the Platos and Bacons, and the old African negroes of 
this world, indicating some common sparks, some emanations from 
the same powerful, invisible, and eternal, original. The fraternity 
of man. 

Why should I say that I felt “I, too, amaman!” There was a 
tumult in my bosom that I dreamed not of before. The old man 
had gone, and I followed, followed, for an irresistible impulse was 
driving me on. Night had shed darkness upon nature, and here 
and there a star glimmered through the darkness. Alone, in the 
open plain, was the old man’s weather worn cot, and through its 
seams streamed the blaze that played upon the solitary hearth. I 
would seek the old man there. I would know more of him, learn 
how much of humanity yet lingered in one of humanity’s least 
favored children. 

In the narrow path which led to the African’s door, I stumbled. In 
the stillness and darkness of the hour, with a tempest within me, I 
stumbled upon an object. Stretched upon the earth in prayer, was 
this old idolater! Desolation in search of hope. Religion, pure and un- 
defiled religion, breaking in upon the darkness of ignorance and despair / 
Before his God, bowed to the earth, could there anything enter that 
African’s bosom to chase away its affliction? Was there hope for 
him, love for him, heaven for him, consolation for him? Consola- 
tion I had sought in vain in every giddy path. Old man, benighted 
heathen of another day, has God blessed you and smiled upon you ? 
Idolater that was, barbarian, child of ignorance, and superstition, and 
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blindness—have your eyes been opened, and are you a Christian? A 
Christian, and I, with all the light of ‘civilization and knowledge, an 
idolater still ! 

Nicut AND Prayer! Darkness anp Ligur! What could speak 
but the heart, in a moment like this? And it did speak out its in- 
telligence in eloquence deep and stirring. Touching eloquence of 
the heart, when it demanded of the head the madness that has es- 
tranged it from consolations like this. 

I turned away—and, in the loneliness, the darkness of the night, 
the storm subsided into serenity, pride and philosophy were sub- 
dued—nature yielded, and I wept ! 

Let them smile who cannot understand—let sordid natures scoff, 
or call me enthusiast, dreamer, madman—but I felt that night, in the 
soul’s anguish, that there was a philosophy of which I was ignorant ; 
a philosophy not cloaked in the robes of Prato, nor seated in the 
tub of Diocenrs ; a philosophy and a philosopher. The philosophy 
that called upon God in the darkness, and the philosopher that look- 
ed up to him and was blessed. 

I turned away and plunged into the world; the world of life and 
strife, the world of ambition and hope, and forgot the philosophy and 
the philosopher. 

In the niches of nature’s great temple, I erected the idols that the 
African had cast away. An idolater then—how seldom have I been 
other than an idolater since? I ask myself to-night, in sober ear- 
nestness, in the solitude of my chamber, if, in all my idolatries, be- 
fore all the gilded images I have bowed, among all the “ altars” I have 
erected on the mountains, in the presence of every painted bubble I 
have struggled to grasp, by the sea-shore’s wildness—in the ocean’s 
tempest—at the ‘‘ feast of reason”—in the “ flow of soul,” with a 
Te Deum for every beautiful creation, an Jo Paon for every new di- 
vinity, an Jo Bache in the revelry of the midnight banquet—amid all 
these, I ask myself to-night, have I found that which came in dew- 
drops upon the soul of the deformed old African, as he prayed at his 
tent door in the night season? The whisper in his troubled bosom— 
Peace! * * * * * * * * * 


And I, even I, have prated about philosophy. 
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I.—MOUTHS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Captain Humphreys, of the War Department at Washington, sends us his 
paper upon the Bars of the Mississippi, which is written in reply to one in the 
National Intelligencer, by Mr. Ellet. 

In re gard to what is now doing at the Mouth of the Mississippi, under the 
auspices of the Department, he says : 


But in the latter part of 1858 those parties (Craig & Righter) refused to com- 
ply further with their contracts to maintain the depth of eighteen feet in the 
channels for a period of four and a half years, and, by their failure, the winter 
of 1858-"9 passed without any work being done upon the bars. The War De- 

artment was obliged to enter into a new contract with other contractors for 

ge ig Southwest Pass ; but these likewise failed to carry out their con- 
tract. e War Department, in accordance with law, opened the work to com- 
petition as to the plans and methods to be used, as well as to cost, merely re- 
quiring that a certain depth should be obtained and maintained. The con- 
tractors were at liberty to use any plan, any process, any means that they chose 
to stir = the bottom. They were at liberty to use Mr. Ellet’s plan if they 
thought fit, and probably would have done so had they considered it the most 
economical and effectual plan. Having, however, failed to secure, in that way, 
a continuation of the hs the Department was forced to resort to a contract 
for the use of steam dredges and appliances, and its officers are now, for the 
first time since 1839, with a remnant ($70,000) of the appropriation of 1856, 
conducting the operation of deepening the channels. The plan used is that of 
stirring | the bottom of the channel during the river flood, and leaving the 
eurrent of the river to carry it seaward to deep water. It is one that has been 
successfully tried. 

Tt may be remarked, that the ‘requirement of the appropriation act of 1856, 
that the work must be done by contract, has been one source of the defect of 
continuity in the operation, and the failure to maintain the increased depth 
after it was attained ; for the failure of contractors to continue the deepenin 
could only be ascertained after the shoaling, arising from neglect, had oceurred. 
Then new contracts had to be entered into, and thus additional time was lost 
during the season for successful dredging and of commercial activity. But no 
plan whatever will prove of any practical benefit to navigation unless a per- 
manent fund be pees untrammelled by restrictions as to the mode of ex- 
penditure, from which a sufficient sum annually can be relied upon for the con- 
tinuous prosecution of the work after the channel has once been opened. This 
ean be effected by dredging with harrows or scrapers ; that is, tearing up the 
bottom of the channel, and leaving the current of the river to carry off the 
loosened material, other and more powerful means being applied to the mud 
= This plan is in accordance with the law under which the bar is formed, 
as demonstrated by experiments, in all conditions of the river, made by my 
direction under the authority of the Topographical Bureau. 


The following is Captain Humphrey's criticism upon the plan proposed by 
Mr. Ellet : 


Mr. Ellet’s plan is to force the earthy matter from the bottom up nearly or 
quite to the surfuce of the water by tubes attached to the bow, stern, and sides 
of a steamboat ; for in his opinion there is at all times a salt water inward cur- 
rent over the bar ; and hence he coneludes that if the bottom were merely stirred 
up, the earthy matter would not be carried seaward, nor into deep water. I am 
aware that an inward current at the bottom may be fuund on the bar of the 
Southwest Pass when the Mississippi is at half flood at New-Orleans and a strong 
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up-stream wind is blowing, (its eondition on the only day, according to Mr. Ellet’s 

report, when he sought for and found by experiment an inward current,) par- 
ticularly if the Gulf tides are at their maximum at the same time ; ing 
which, however, or the exact date of the experiment, the report of Mr. Exlet 
does not afford information. But it ig proved by numerous experiments made 
under my direction, that an inward current at bottom on the Southwest bar 
does not exist when the river is in a state that may be called flood, but that a 
rapid outward current at bottom, to deep water, is at that season always found. 
The condition of the river which I have called flood, lasts, on an average, six 
months of the year. If an inward current at bottom on the bar existed in all 
eonditions of the river, it would probably be useless to attempt to deepen the 
entrances except by dredging with buckets ; for very little, and only the lighter 
portions of the earthy matter —, up to the surface of the water in the 
manner proposed by Mr. Ellet, would be carried seaward to deep water by the 
surface current. The greater portion would fall to the bottom again before 
reaching the deep water, and there, meeting with the inward current, would be 
carried slowly back again. 

It must be borne in mind that the channel requiring excavation in the South- 
west Pass is, by Col. loves map of 1857, not Ste thors a mile and a half in 
length ; that the average depth of excavation for a channel eighteen feet deep 
is not less than three feet ; that, although the shoalest part of the bar is very 
soft, to the depth of one, in some places two feet, yet below that depth the bar 
is tolerably stiff ; and that, for a channel of twenty feet depth, the average depth 
of excavation is five feet, more than three feet of which is in tolerably stiff ma- 
terial ; and the very stiff, tenacious mud lump formation occupies much of the 
channel-way near the outer crest of the bar. Fortunately, this inward current 
does not exist when the river is at flood, nor does it exist at all times when the 
river is at half-flood at New-Orleans, nor even during the period of extreme 
low water. At these two latter periods there is sometimes an inward current at 
bottom over the bar, and sometimes an outward eurrent at bottom over it, and 
sometimes there is still water upon it. The cause of these sub-currents I shall 
not undertake in this communication to point out; merely remarking that the 
eddy current, as theoretically deseribed by Mr. Ellet, is so inferior to the forces 
in operation at the bars as to be completely hidden by them, and that it has no 
controlling influence in the formation of the bars. : 

The only difference between the method proposed by Mr. Ellet and that fol- 
lowed under the contracts with the War Department is, that, by the first-named 
plan, all the earthy matter loosened must be hfted nearly or quite to the surface 
in a depth of from fourteen to eighteen feet water. In the second, which has 
proved effectual, it is lifted merely two or three feet. The quantity carried sea- 
ward to deep water would not be materially greater by Mr. Ellet’s plan of 
working than by that tried. The season of woul is the same. The principle 
involved in the operation of deepening the channel is the same, whether thi 
deepening be effected by tearing up the bottom with ploughs, with harrows, 
wit serapers, or with tubes. A choice among these methods is determined by 
the question of economy, as to the force applied and the results obtained. 

A word upon the plan of deepening the aagnals by the construction of jetties 
on the bars, which Mr. Ellet states is in violation of the law controlling the for- 
mation of the bars. 

The experiments made by me demonstrate that this plan is based upon cor- 
rect principles, and is in accordance with the law under which the bars are 
formed. It is probable, however, that the plan of stirring up the bottom is the 
more economical of the two. 

The plan of jetties has not been tried at the mouth of the Mississippi to a 
sufficient extent to show whether it would be effectual or not, for the contractors 
merely built one insecure jetty, of a single row of pile planks, about a mile long, 
on one side of the channel, whereas the of 1852 recommended two jetties, 
each fourteen and « half feet wide, composed of piles two feet apart, one on each 
side of the channel, each five miles long, if stirring up the bottom and dredging 
should fail. It has been tried, however, at the principal mouth of the Rhone, a 
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delta river like the w yer te and has effected the desired increase of depth. 
The plan was adopted by the French Government after a full discussion of the 
whole subject by the engineer in charge of the work. 


2.—COTTON IS KING. 


A late number of the London Cotton Supply Reporter says : 


Upwards of 500,000 workers are now employed in our cotton factories, and 
it has been estimated that at least 4,000,000 persons in this country are depend- 
ant upon the cotton trade for subsistence. A century ago Lancashire contained 
a population of only 300,000 persons ; it now numbers 2,300,000. In the same 
period of time this enormous increase exceeds that on any other equal surface 

. of the globe, and is entirely owing to the development of the cotton trade. In 
1856 there were in the United Kingdom 2,210 factories, ranning 28,000,000 spin- 
dles and 299,000 looms, by 97,000 horse-power. Since that period a considerable 
number of new mills have been erected, and extensive additions have been made 
to the spinning and weaving machinery of those previously in existence. The 
amount of actual capital invested in the cotton trade of this kingdom is esti- 
mated to be between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000 sterling. 

The quantity ef cotton imported into this country in 1889 was 1,181 millions 

ounds’ weight, the value of which, at 6d. per lb. is equal to £30,000,000 ster- 
fing. Out of 2,829,110 bales of cotton imported into Great Britain, America has 
supplied us with 2,086,341—that is, five-fifths of the whole. In other words, 
out of every 7 lbs. imported from all countries into Great Britain, America 
has supplied 5 Ibs. India has sent us about 500,000 bales, Egypt 100,000, South 
America, 124,000, and other countries between 8,000 and 9,000 bales. In 1859 
the total value of the exports from Great Britain amounted to £130,503,185, of 
which £47,920,720 consisted of cotton goods and yarns. Thus, more than one 
third, or £1 out of every £3 of our entire exports, consists of cotton Add to 
this the proportion of cotton which forms part of the twelve millions more ex- 
ported in the shape of mixed woolens, haberdashery, millinery, silks, apparel, 
and slops. Great Britain alone consumes twenty-four millions worth of cotton 

oods. 

. Two conclusions, therefore, may safely be drawn from the facts and figures 
now cited—first, that the interests of every cotton-worker are bound up with a 
gigantic trade which keeps in motion an enormous mass of capital; and this 
capital, machinery and labor depend for 5-7ths of its employment upon the 
slave states of America for prosperity and continuance ; secondly, that if a war 
should at any time break out between England and America, a general insur- 
reetion take place among the slaves, disease sweep off those slaves by death, the 
cotton crop fall short in quality, whether from severe frosts, disease of the 
plant, or other possible causes—our mills would be stopped for want of cotton, 
employers would be ruined, and famine would stalk abroad among the hundreds 
oul thousands of work-people who are at present fortunately well employed. 
Calculate the consequences for yourselves. Imagine a dearth of cotton, and 
you may picture the horrors of such a calamity from the scenes you may pos- 
sibly have witnessed when the mills have only run on “ short time.” Count up 
all the trades that are kept going out of the wages of the working classes, in- 
dependent of builders, mechanics, engineers, colliers, &e., em loyed by the 
mill-owners. Railways would cease to pay, and our ships would lie rotting in 
their ports, should a searcity of the raw material for manufacture overtake us. 


3.—SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE. 


I addressed a letter some time since, to Messrs. Gilliland, Howell & Co., of 
Charleston, asking them to furnish me with such practical suggestions as their 
experience in the importing business would enable them to make, to aid me in 
maturing a bill (which I expect to introduce when our Legislature re-assembles) 
for the encouragement of Direct Trade between the southern states and Europe. 
The subjoined letter is their reply, which, though not intended for publication, 
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I have taken the liberty of making public, because of the value of its sugges- 
tions, and the importance of the subject. 

Our people are surfeited with resolutions on the subject of Southern a ; 
they are ready for action, The present state of the public misd at the South 
is most auspicious for the inauguration of a policy which may rviieve us of our 
commercial dependance upon the North. e can never expect to see that de- 
pendence entirely removed, until our political independence is secured ; but it is 
in our power to effect a good deal for the relief of southern trade, hampered 
as it is by the restrictions of unjust legislation. While I am not without hope 
that something may be accomplished by. legislative enactments, [ am satisfied 
that all which the Legislatures may do, will fall short of success, unless the 

eople of the South shall determine to patronize their own seaports. and there- 
c Build up their trade. The Charleston importers advertise that they will sell 
upon as favorable terms as the Northern jobbers. Let our interior merchants 
give them a trial, and let cur people encourage them to do so by trading with 
those who purchase their stocks in southern markets. We should organi 
southern trade associations in every county, and pledge our patronage to those 
merchants who will buy of southern importers. Whenever we can concentrate 
the patronage of the South in southern seaports, we shall sueceed in establish- 
ing a direct trade between the southern states and Europe. Till that is done, 
resolutions and legislative enactments are impotent. The meagreness of our 
import trade is due, not so much to the want of capital, as it is to the want of 
custom. Respectfully yours, 
WM. H. CHAMBERS. 


Cuarueston, Dee. 30, 1859. 
Wa. H. Cuamerns, Esq., Eufaula, Ala. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 23d is received, and we are pleased that you are 
taking an interest in the subject of direct trade. 
Our opinion, concurred in, we believe, by nearly all the merchants of the im- 
orting and jobbing business of this city, is that very little can be effected by 
k islative enactments, as long as we are in the Union; a non-intercourse law 
will be a dead letter, and bounties of goods of direct importation will not result 
to any large inerease of importations. What,in our opinion, will accomplish 
more, is determination on the part of southern people to encourage their own 
seaports and their own merchants, and thereby make southern markets desirable 
points. If Charleston and other southern seaports had any assurance that there 
would be a demand for all goods they might import, in a very short time, say 
one or two years, we would witness the spectacle so much desired, of steamers 
plying weekly between were! fy Havre, and other European ports and south- 
ern cities. All that is needed is patronage, but without that we must be content 
to see New-York continue to oceupy the position of the commercial centre of 
the country. The southern cities can import as cheaply as New-York, and if 
southern trade should seek southern markets, European houses would establish 
their agencies in them, and withdraw from New-York. A spasmodic effort this 
spring will not accomplish what we desire ; there must, be a fixed determination 
to keep it up, as time is required in the importation of goods. Suppose, for 
example, the trade of Charleston this spring should be tripled, and the mer- 
chants, in anticipation of an equal increase, or at least an equal amount of busi- 
ness, should increase their importations for the fall, and the interior merchants, 
from prejudice or other causes, should fail to come here, why it is apparent 
they would be great losers, and their importations would fall back to their own 
wants. Goods which are sold in the fall are usually ordered in the spring pag 
ceeding, as they have to be made, and those sold in the spring ordered in July 
or August preceding. So you see how important, nay how essential, to the 
encouragement of direct importation, is the assurance of patronage. The con- 
sumers in the country are the parties who can bring abouf this state of things ; 
let them deliberately resolve to patronize such merchants as buy their goods in 
southern ports, and the interior merchants will frequent those markets, and 
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very soon will they present such attractions as will leave no excuse forw any 
merchants to visit New-York or any northern market. 
The best remedy for our evils, we honestly believe, is a southern confederacy ; 
the next is, commercial independence. 
Respectfully, yours, 
GILLILAND, HOWELL & CO. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—REAL ESTATE AND POPULATION, AS EFFECTED BY INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


The taxable property of Minnesota in 1850 was $262,088, her population being 
6,038. Up to fa50 the State rye Boom been granted for the expenditure on 
railroads of $2,500,000, of which $500,000 has been used. Her taxable property 
in 1858 was $18,000,000, and her population 150,842. 

The total taxable property of Iowa in 1850 was $21,690,642, and her popula- 
tion being 191,681. er railroad expenditure is $11,260,169; her taxable 
property in 1857, $240,044,534, and her population in 1859, 633,549. 

e real estate valuation of Wisconsin was, in 1850, $22,458,442 ; her popula- 
tion being 304,756. Her railroad expenditure is $36,742,063 ; her real estate 
in 1859, $155,012,340 ; and her population in 1855, 552,451. 

The real estate valuation of Missouri was, in 1850, $66,802,223; ber popula- 
tion being 592,004. Her railroad expenditure is $30,871,363; and her real 
estate in 1858, $235,892,792. 

The real estate valuation of Texas was, in 1850, $28,149,671 ; her population 
being 154,034. Her railroad expenditure is $5,000,000 ; and her real estate, in 
1856, $86,539,306. 

The real estate valuation of California, in 1853, was $16,347,442 ; her popula- 
tion in 1850 being 91,635. Her expenditures for improvements of all kinds are 
$2,532,500 ; her real estate in 1859 was $56,060,851 ; and her population in 1856 
was 507,067. 

The real estate valuation of Illinois was, in 1850, $81,524,235; her population 
being 846,034. Her railroad expenditure is $94,338,088 ; her real estate, in 
1857, was $252,621,623 ; and her population, in 1855, 1,806,576. 

The real estate valuation of Kentucky was, in 1850, $177,013,407 ; her popu- 
lation being 761,418. Her railroad expenditure is $13,314,059; and her real 
estate, in 1859, was $270,960,818. 

The real estate valuation of Mississippi was, in 1850, $65,171,488 ; her popu- 
lation being 295,718. Her railroad expenditure is $7,998,298 ; her real estate, 
in 1857, being $141,747,536. 

The real estate valuation of Arkansas was, in 1850, $17,372,524; her opula- 
tion being 162,189. Her railroad expenditure is $1,093,161; her veil estate 
being, in 1858, $42,385,704 ; and her population $31,213. 

The real estate valuation of Florida was, in 1850, $7,924,588 ; her population 
being 47,203. Her railroad expenditure is $4,675,000; her real estate, in 1855, 
being $13,910,981 ; and her population, 110,823. 

The real estate valuation of New-York was, in 1850, $564,609,649; her 
population being 3,048,325. Her railroad expenditure is $135,314,197 ; and her 
State expenditure for canals and railroads $31,483,256: In 1858 her real estate 
was $1,095,403,134 ; and her population, in 1855, 3,466,212. 

The real estate valuation of Ohio was, in 1850, $337,521,075; her population 
being 1,955,050. Her railroad expenditure is $124,821,055; her real estate, in 
1859, bo $590,285,947 ; and her population, in 1857, 2,368,000. 

The estate valuation of Tennessee was, in 1850, $107,981,793; her 
population being 756,836. Her railroad expenditure is $26,337,427 ; her real 
estate, in 1856, being $166,417,907. 
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The real estate valuation of Virginia was, in 1850, $252,105,824; her popula- 
tion being 894,800. Her railroad expenditure is $42,670,674 ; her real estate, in 
1859, being $374,989,888 ; and her population 1,658,190. 

The total valuation of Rhode Island was, in 1850, $77,758,974 ; her population 
being 143,875. Her railroad expenditure is $2,750,450; her valuation, in 1855, 
being $111,175,174. 

The railroad expenditures above given, are made up to January 1, 1859. 

The valuations of 1850, in ‘the States named, have increased from a total of 
$1,844,794,015 to $3,851,448,035, or $2,006,652,020 ; the total railruad expendi- 
ture noted, from the commencement of construction, being $540,208,501. 


2.—MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


The stockholders of this road assembled in annual meeting at Mobile. The 
report of President Brown shows, that during the year 44} miles of new track 
have been laid, making now, in running order, 3683 in all. Of the new track 
13} are on the Columbus branch, 29 on the main trunk extending northward 
from Jackson, Tenn. 

Contracts have also been entered into for a within the year, the 
road from Okolona to the Tennessee line, and for all but fifteen miles of the 
unfinished road in Tennessee, and that will be let out immediately. The iron, 
moreover, is either on the spot or on the way, so that the entire road from 
ge to Columbus, Kentucky, will be in running order by the first of Jannary, 

1. 
The Paducah Branch is also progressing finely, and will be completed at an 


ba day. 

e net earnings of the year amount to See ac bo to pay the whole 

interest account, and leave a balance of $300,000 to be applied to rolling stock 

and construction. 

odanes total earnings of the road amounted to $1,120,588; the expenses, 
,987. 

The total number of passengers carried over the road is 102,926, against 
78,446 in 1858. 

Of cotton, the number of bales rted over the road was 179,764 bales, 
of which 27,119 were of the ero} of 1858, and 152,645 of the ae crop. 
The earnings from the transportation of cotton were $412,295, equal to 42} per 
cent. of the whole earnings. 

The funded debt of the company is $4,365,800 ; the floating debt, $873,749. 
Of the company’s sterling bonds 874 have been disposed of, lea 1,157, 
representing $1,157,000, still on hand. It is now — to put the Jands of 
the pei A in market, allowing purchasers to pay for them in sterling bonds 
at par. There are 1,100,000 acres still unsold. During the last year they have 
averaged $6 35 the acre. 


8.—COAL VERSUS WOOD FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


The American Railway Review enters into the following interesting particulars 
in regard to the respective merits of coal and wood upon our railroads : 


As the wood is burned off the country, the amount, extent, and location of the 
best coals, or other fuel for making steam, becomes a very important question 
to all persons interested in railroads. Already many of the long lines have 
introduced coal-burning engines, and they are now upon the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania Central, the Hudson River, the New-Jersey Central, the Boston 
and Worcester, and other roads, and within a few days the first coal burner has 
been introduced on the New-York Central. The fuel account for the last year 
of the leading lines of New-York and New-England, without the branches and 
local roads, amounted to upward of three million dollars, or the interest on an 
investment, at more than ave railroad returns, of fifty million dollars. 

In some localities, the cost of Seal has been as high as twenty-seven cents a 
mile run, while in others, the engines have performed on wood as low as ten 
eents a mile run, rarely as low as seven cents, but it has been done. Now, it has 
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been demonstrated by fair trial, that coal burners have worked as low as three 
and four sevenths cents per mile run, where coal was worth three dollars and 
‘thirty cents per ton. — 

The great coal regions of the country are situated where they will in the future 
eonduce greatly to the benefit of the railroad interest ; there are, of course, many 
lines so iecated, that they can never obtain coal as cheaply and easily as others. 
But it is worthy of remark, taking a broad comprehensive view of the whole 
railway system of the country, and the natural disposition of the coal-bearing 
rocks, that the facility for procuring this kind of fuel exists in the greatest 
a where the largest amount of traffic and the highest summits are 

und. 

According to Professor Le Conte, the area of the coal fields of the United i 
States is 133,500 square miles. Professor. Rodgers makes it much more ; and 
Mr. Marron—all of them good authority—say, it amounts to nearly 200,000, square: 
miles. 

This so called Appalachian field, extending over a large portion of Pennsylya- 
nia, Ohio, and part of Virginia, and into Tennessee and Kentucky—the coal fields 
of Rhode Island, being so limited .in extent, is left out of consideration. The 
sccond great tield is in Illinois, lowa, and Indiana ; the third is in Michigan, and 
the fourth in Missouri. 

Outside the limits of the United States are the coal fields of New-Brunawick 

‘and Nova Scotia, which, aceording to Dr. Lyell, have an area of 36,000 square 
miles; Great Britain has but 11, square miles, while the annual production 
of coal raised to the surface in England, Seotiand, and Ireland, together from 
their fields—of about one sixth the extent of those of the United States, is about 
82,000,000 tons per sanuum, or nearly eight times as much as that raised in the ND 
_ United Stutes, which, according to recent returns, is about 4,000,000 tons per 
annum. 

Now, it bas been carefully computed that the augmentation of mechanical force, 
by using coal in a steam engine, as compared with manual labor, is at least three 
thousand to one—that is to say, let two men dig coal froma pit a hundred 
yards from a good steam engine, and bring it to the surface, and then burn it and 
tend the engine, the labor perfurmed by that engine in pumping water, or any 
similar work, will be equal to that which six thousand men could de by the 
direct ction of their own strength on the same kind of pump in the same time. 

When we reason upon such generalities, and consider what a vast proportion 
of the work of the civilized world is already done by the mechanical force pro- 
duced by the chemical action due to the combustion of coal, while, at the same 
time, the quantity that this agent at present is made to perform, is comparatively <i- 
so limited, one cannot help being led to contemplate what may yet be done, 
when capital and enlightened thought are brought to bear upon the many 
methods that may be introduced for procuring the supply from the best local- 
ties, and working it to the greatest advantage. 


4—SOUTHERN RAILROADS. 


Nothing can give a more forcible idea of the growing importance of the 
Southern States of the Union, than a survey of their immense railroad system. 
There is a too numerous class of persons, resident in the Northern States, who 
from defective information or perverted party statements, have adopted most 
erroneous impressions as to the commercial status of the vast section of country 
located south of Mason and Dixon's line. They pride themselves on the idea that 
all the commercial enterprise of the country has by some unknown means cen- 
tred in among Northern people. Itis a settled fact in their minds, that the 
Southern States are half a century behind the advanced civilization of the rest of 
the Union, and that that region of cuuntry is in an altogether raw and undeveloped 
condition. The railroads of the South, however, are a standing refutation vt all 
such misconceptions. We know of no surer indication of the wealth and enter- 

, prise of any people, than the extent of their railways. If their roads are few 
and ili conducted, there is either a laek of capital or of commerce, or of both, 
or there is an unwholesome adherence to old ideas; if, on the contrary, their 
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roads are numerous and well managed, the inference is clearly legitimate that a 


-large amount of commerce is for accommodation, and that it is under 
the control of a tent and int le. Measured by this standard, 
the South has ing of which to be proud. We have compiled the follow- 


statistics, showing the extent and the value of railroad d property in the seve- 
Southern States. The figuresdate up to the close of 1859, and show the 

length of the road constructed or in eourse of construction, the length in actual 

operation, and the cost of the roads, including building and equipment : 








State. b In Operation. Cost. 
Wile. .350. 0... I. Ns ae Sates. BS cach sc Thee Baer $43.069,360 
North Bi. sshd hakel Jigs tee eee 1,020.0............ 770.2 
South Carolina. .......... .eseseceereeeecwee 1,136.0............ = ae 19. 
rgi@....... eitne TC eee 1,241.7... 25,687 
Florida... rs 730.5 . cbgeces +d Bh > Kos pea 6 ‘ne 
ee Ee ee 1,822.4. Beer 20.975. 
Pitenbaalnas «6 4. 5 vi dabignis.sass ted oogewe st sabe BABA wins cs cnc cine MMe o's cee sees 9,024,444 
DOTOUED. oi. 5/08 i402 5305 +2000 kvapinaearans 1,160.0.........+0+ 419.0.....--..44. 16, 0 
BM. snc cdorenccccccnse tips ctecespeusiveie 2,667.0........+0-- PBAB.....+...-- 7,5 
Arkansas TOMB. oc 0. ese sees Ee Ore 11 
MM MROUE oo cis. oi dated Wide og dhhiale Salts © 1,887.3 .....seeeeee _ STR 31,771,116 
MOMMONEOS. «0 inna. nctbes+raupemeassaehe enna 1,434.4... 1,062.3........-+++ 27 1 
On” ee Re eB GO8.4.......-005 a ae 
16,828.1 8,704.8 $235,960,842 


It will be observed that Virginia has a greater length of road in operation than 
any other State, and that she has thvewtad a much r amount of capital in 
those works than has any othér section of the South. The tota! length of the line 
in that State is 2,058 miles, and the length in operation, 1,525 miles; the cost of 
building and equipment having been over torty-chree million dollars. In 
1855, the total mileage of road'in operation in Virginia was 986 miles; the in- 
crease since that period ha been 589 miles, or about -five per cent.—a 
progress most creditable to enterprise of that State. Next in im 
comes the State of Missouri, which, although its length of road is not equal to 
that of some other States, has yet expended an amount of capital in its roads 
surpassed only by Virginia. tipon an operative mileage of 723 miles, that 
State has expended nearly thirty-two million dollars. Tennessee, with 339: 
miles more road than Missouri, has invested iim twenty-seven million three 
hundred and forty-eight thousand one hundred and forty-one dollars in structure 
and equipment ; while Georgia has built and oquippes 1,241 miles (518 miles: 
more than Missouri), ata eost of only twenty-five million six hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand two hundred and twenty dollars. Alabama has secured a 
extent of road at a comparatively light cost, having opened 998 miles at an out- 
lay of twenty million nine hundred and seventy-five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars. The growing wants of that State have caused the projec- 
tion of a much larger extent of railway accommodation, there being at the pres- 
ent time 1,024 miles of road awaiting completion. In South Carolina the cost. 
of the roads has been still lower than in the last-mentioned State—the length of 
road being nine miles additional, and the aggregate cost nearly two millions less. 
The cost of the North Carolina lines has been still lower than that of Souta. 
For a less than fourteen million dollars, that State abe and. 
equi 770 miles of road, the average cost per mile having been only eighteen 
Sccktal one hundred and seventy-nine dollars. Louisiana, on the pM. hand, 
has invested a large capital for much more limited results. Her length of road 
in operation is 419 miles, at a cost of over sixteen million dollars—the aver- 
age cost per mile being thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars, or twenty thousand one hundred and eighty-two dollars more than that of 
the North Carolina roads. Louisiana has ut the present time 741 miles of road. 
uncompleted, which, if finished at the same rate of cost as that already in. 
operation, will involve an additional outlay of twenty-eight million four hundred 
and twenty-five thousand five hundred and one dollars, making the total cost of 
railroads in that State nearly forty-four million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Kentucky is somewhat behind some other parts of the South in the extent of her 
railroad works. Her neighboring State, Virginia, has 1,525 miles of road in. 
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operation, with a population of one and a half millions; while, with a popula- 
tion of one miliion, Kentucky herself has only 468 miles of operating line. The 
comparatively heavy cost of road building in this State, may have tended more 
or less to limit the extent of railway accommodation, the average outla og 
mile on the completed lines having been twenty-nine thousand six hund ol- 
lars. — does not own a great length of road, ranking in this respect 
tenth amoag States of the South. She has, however, the great Mississippi 
river skirting her entire Western boundary, which renders unnecessary 
@ proportionate length of road ; and it is to be taken into the estimate, that her 
population being only 600,000, she has not such large requirements as have some 
of the more populous States. Texas has yet a great work to perform in rail- 
road construction. She has only 284 miles of completed line for the development 
of her immense territory. With a population, however, of 350,000, she cannot 
be expected to do much more immediately; and the probability seems to be 
that she must wait patiently for some years ere the 2,883 miles which her enter- 
prise has projected can be completed. Five years agoshe had only 382 miles of 
road ; and it is highly creditable to the State that, with so few inhabitants, she 
should have completed 250 miles of line in the interim. The roads of Florida, 
though limited, are probably proportioned to her wants—290 miles of railway to 
less 100,000 inhabitants, being a very fair ratio of accommodation. Arkansas 
is as yet only commencing her railroad works. With a large territory, and a popu- 
lation of about 400,000, she has need of vastly more than 38 aie of railway, 
of which she seems to be fully aware, having in contemplation the construction 
-of 663 miles additional. In 1855, the total length of Hine in operation in the 
Southern States was 4,426 miles; and since that period 4,368 miles have been 
-completed, at a cost of about one hundred and fifteen million dollars—no 
evidence, certainly, that our Southern citizens are deficient in either capital or 
enterprise. The entire length of road completed in the whole of the United 
States since 1855, is 11,248 miles, of which 6,322 miles belong to the Northern 
States, and 4,426 to the Southern ; from which it is apparent that, according to 
population, the South has built a greater le of than the North. 

nthe States of the South, there are 745 miles of road more than in the 
whole of Great Britain ; the total cust of the Southern roads being $235,960,842, 
against $1,575,006,000 of capital expended on the British lines. The total mile- 
age of road in operation in the three countries of Austria, France, and Prussia 
in 1858, was 9,139—an excess over that of the Southern States amounting to only 
345 miles! The total capital expended upon the lines of those countries is 
$680,000,000, or three times the amount of that invested in our Southern 
roads.—U. S. Economist. 


5.—SOUTHERN RAILROAD BUSINESS. 
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— End of | Gross | Freight | Net {© & |Capital, or 

: Fiscal Year.| Receipts. | Receipts. |Receipts. aes Cost. 
Houston and Texas Central...;May 1, 1858; $76.957| $49,587) $37,850 $265,000 
N.O., Jackson, and Gr’t North’s 784.023) 476.574; 417,093 4,437 .990 
Gee ads 3p n0.0nns May 1, 1859} 249,372} 152.356) 120,984 1,738,600 
Alabama and Tennessee...... June 1, 1859} 155,628) 106,255 78,907 1,262,781 
Montgomery and West Point...|Apr. 12, 1859) 446,153) 179,829) 143,830 1,419 672 
Mobiic and GQhio ........... Feb. 22, 1859} 751,880) 671.429) 420,231 4,895,349 
Na-hville and Chattanooga. ...|Dec. 15, 1858} 605,368} 317,283) 126,204 262,000 
EB. Tenn. and Georgia.... .....|July 1, 1859) 318,718} 103,622; 187,566 2,689.755 
Memphis and Charieston...... ‘do. 1,330,81 509,991| 778,036 6,188,036 
Miss. and Tenmessee........... Oct. 1, 1859) 176, 105, 67,086 1,498,535 
Tennessee and AJabama.. ..... July 1, 1859 751 27,206 47,579 219.162 

Raleigh and Gaston..... ..... Oct. 1, 1859) 258,268} 164.775) 95.1 973 
Witmington and Manchester...|Nov.24, 1850} 427,043} 161,008, 209.79: 2,476,548 

Charleston and B. C............ Dec. 31, 1858 © 173.1 151.536} 8.31] 1,823, 
South Carolina................/Jan. 1, 1860) 1,696,695) 1,030,566) 627,638 3,872,600 
Atlanta and West Point... ... July 1,1 '362,060| '161640| 197,359) 1,179,447 
Georgia Central............... Dec. 1, 185%} 1,645,554] 1,265,518) 838,604): 3,700,000 

: 

Fock sth’ es Soe [80.s48,400/86,820, 107 64,246,404 16 24}$40,909,411 
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6.—ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


WE take pleasure, says the New-Orleans Crescent, in laying before our readers 
the interesting correspondence to be found below. 

The statements of Dr. Graham are entitled to the highest credit. He is well 
known in the South and West, and esteemed for his scientific attainments and 
practica! good sense. He has travelled extensively in Mexico and on the Pacific 
coast ; and though from his youthful appearance it would hardly be believed, 
yet it is not less true than honorable, that be was a gallant officer in the United 

tates army in the Second War of Independence, which, from 1812 to 1815, 
vindicated the rights and honor, and developed the resources of our beloved 
country : 

Orrice or AGENcY or ATLANTIC AND Paciric R. R. Co., 
New-Orleans, March 5, 1860. 

Dear Str—Having heard you speak of having accompanied Col. Gray as an 
amateur, in the survey made by him, some years since, for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and deeming your recollecticns of that interesting tour of 
om public interest at this re, you will confer a favor upon me and the 

iends of the road generally by giving me, in form for publication, an account 
of your observations and reeol _ of the trip. 

Very res . your obedient servan 
ahd H. 5. FU LKERSON, 
C. Granam, M. D. Agent A. & P. R. BR. Co. 


New Orteans, March 6, 1860. 

H. 8. Forxerson, Esq.—Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of yesterday, I beg 
leave to state, that having been with Colonel Gray upon the original survey of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and knowing, as I do, its vast resources in 
lands and minerals, and its ultimate great importance to the South, I am much 
astonished to see the indifference evinced by the property-bolders and business 
men of New Orleans to this momentous enterprise—the greatest ever undertaken 
in the United States, both in its national and individual results. For at least 
eight hundred miles of this route, no portion of the globe, for the same length, 
affords an easier grade, or a more fertlle soil. [t being well known that Eastern 
Texas affords ample inducements for the execution of the work, I shail only 
speak of the more unknown western portion of the route. 

Richer lands and more lovely sites for villages and cities were never seen than 
may be found along the gently waving lawns and wide-spread slopes of the 
Colorado, even to its very head, where the great blue spring voils up from its un- 
known pe and where the lost or lone mountain rears its lofty peak from a 
fertile and level plain. This river is not like the Hudson, bound by rocky and 
barren shores, but runs like the Lower Mississippi, through rich and level lands 
that may be cultivated up to the very water's e. Nor is the continuous 
valley narrowed by sterile hills, like the little and fenced-in valley of South 
Alabama, that gives wealth and character to that State, but it spreads out and on, 
beyond the limits of vision. A few miles beyond this big spring and the lost moun- 
tain, that stands like an immense stack in the midst of a rich meadow, an ascent 
of some two hundred feet gains the summit heights of a table land that extends- 
on to the sand hills, being the beginning of what is called Llano Estacado, or- 
Staked Plains—the pons asinorum of the uninformed and skeptical opposers of 
the road. This immense desert, so falsely called, is but forty miles across; nor- 
is it all a barren waste, for we found es of grass and good ing in places.. 
Set it down, however, as some will ly have it, as a total loss, and it takes. 
but forty miles from eight hundred of rich lands within the limits of Texas- 
alone. These sand hills are one of the wonders of the world, and well worth a. 
visit from the States, to witness their marvellous beauty. They are seen in the 
distance like the glittering domes of some great city, towering high and resting: 
softly upon the bosom of the clear blue sky, that seems to sit in silence and in. 
solitude beyond. By an optical illusion from the refracted rays of light, these- 
hille of sand, as pure and stainless as pulverized glass, loom up greatly beyond. 
their real height. They stretch as far as the eye can reac m North to- 
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South, and are but.about five miles across ; and what is remarkable, there are, at 
the dryer seasons of the year, thousands of little lakes or pools of pure and 
cool water resting at the base of these hillocks, abowing, very plainly that this 
sandy region is based upon an impervious clay, and tha Sg may be had by 
digging buta short distance through the sand. From, the a river, where 
the sand district ends, to El Paso, the grade is not difficult, the soil good, and 
the scenery sublime, the sun rising and se on the green and waving ocean 
of grass upon the South, while the jagged F avo s and the shy gendering n 

of the Rocky Mountains are viewed in the distance to the North. ? 

‘At El Paso the thrift of vegetation is remarkable, the onions, for which that 
locality is celebrated, comparing in size with our turnips in this country, while 
her, wines are well known throughout the United States to be superior to any 
produced in it. Beyond El Paso, the rvad runs through a country rich in the 
precious metals, and by no means deficient in soil. Nor is Texas itself in want 
of mineral interest; the beds of plaster of Paris being inexhaustible, while the 
enerusted salt upon the lakes near El] Paso, from which Mexico is furnished 
with her galt, may become valuable. A dark and beautifully variegated marble, 
in smooth slabs, from two to fovr inches thick, is found near the line of the 
road, and sulphur is said to be abundant in the same vicinity. 

But we wilt return to the Great Southern depot, and see whether the road, if 
only carried through to El Paso, would not make a Southern New-York of New- 
Orleans. All the goods that supply El Paso and the Northiern cities and states 
of Mexico, are landed in some of the ports of Texas, and then taken in wagons 
through San Antonio, and on to El Paso, thence to be eorveyed to the various 

rts of Mexico. I not long. since travelled from E] Paso to the city of Chi- 

uahua with a train of twenty-three wagons, six mules in each, all heavily 
loaded with goods ; and from Chihuahua I also went with other trains on to the 
city of omega = making a distance from the ports of Texas of near two thou- 
sand miles. rom Durango to Mazatlan, on the Pacific, no wheeled vehicle 
ever did, or ever can ibly , there being but a single mule track of some 
three hundred miles, through the wildest and most chaotic region on earth, the 
road being so narrow in places that the mules’ feet have worn deep pits in the 
solid rock, rendering it difficult for these faithful ereatures to keep their bal- 
ance, and when precipitated, as they often are, I am sure that the breath must 
quit the body before it is crushed to atoms in the dark and dismal depths be- 
neath. So it will be seen that no supplies for this vast country can be procured 
from the Pacifie side, while the road from Durango to El runs —T 
the most level, rich and beautiful country I ever beheld, not a mountain to 
erossed in the whole extent of near nine hundred miles ; the mountains being 
detached and standing, like stacks upon a level meadow, afford passes in every 
direction. And. by-the-by, this is the character of the whole country between 
Guyamas, on the Gulf of California, to a gap in the Rocky Mountains, some 
eighty miles of El Paso, from which to El] Paso the country is well known 
to be almost a level. These facts I ion, beeause a branch road to Guyamas 
has been suggested. The whole country from E] Paso to Durango abounds in 
rich silver and copper mines, many of which, notwithstanding distracted 
condition of the country, are now in operation ; and Humboldt records the fact 
in 1802, that the exportation of silver from the cities of Chihuahua and 
was greater during those quietdays than was sent from any other part of the 
known world. And now, I simply ask the question, whether, if New-Orlieans had 
her road through only to El Paso, she might not expect arich return of silver for 
her goods. True, some may say, may not the ports of Texas come into youn 
tition in this great market ; which, if admitted, only adds interest to the — 
for, should there be a branch road to every port in Texas, they will be feeders 
to she t trunk, and consequently profitable to the owners. 

Having gazed with delight upon the novel seenery apon this route, I am well 
assured that, when the road shall be finished, hun jes and pleasure ex- 
.sursions will be as common to California, and other u the way, as they 
now are to the Northwest and to the Eastern seaboard. But let us look at the 
great undertaking in a national point of view. Sup a war with any of the 
great maritime powers of Europe. How quickly would all intercourse by water 
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be cut off, and we having no roads or telegraphs, the great delays and vast ex- 
penditures attending a recovery of the country, must be anticipated by every 
thinking man, and deeply deplored by every patriots” 

Youpriend, C. GRAHAM. 





DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 


1.—PECULIARITIES AND DISEASES OF NEGROES. 


FOOD, CLOTHING, AND GENER OF HEALTH, BY DR. J. 8, WILSON. — 
In the diet and clothing, as well as in the houses of the negro, his feeble heat- 
erating powers should be strictly led. We have seen that chemists 


vide all foods into two great elasses—heat-producing and muscle-producing. 
Now I would not have it supposed that the n is to be considered merely as 
a walking furnace, for the consumption of fuel in the form of food; but certain 
it is that carbonaceous or heat-generating elements should form a very large 
i wing of his food ; and particularly in the winter season, when the demand 
or heat is greatest. 

Tt has been before stated that the best food of this class is fat bacon and pork, 
corn and peas, as these abound in oil which is a heat-g ting element ; while 
corn is also valuable as an element of stre /m r growth. Besides 
these, negroes should be liberally supplie garden vegetables, and with 
milk and molasses, occasionally, at least. Dr. Merrill says that “ sugar or mo- 
laeses should be looked upon as essential to the improvement of digestion, and 
on account of their agen (seurvey preventing) tendency.” As to the 
seurvy prevention, I have nothing to say ; Sut as to the digestion-promoting 
suggestion, I think it useless, for, as we shall see hereafter, negroes never have 
that curse of white people—dyspepsia ; at any rate, I may say, I have never 
seen a case of the kind, and have not read of many such. But, however this 
may be, it is certain that sugar and molasses are excellent articles of diet for ne- 
groes ; for it is said that the Louisiana negroes get fat during the sugar-making 
season, notwithstanding the excessive day and night labor imposed upon them. 
Besides this, such things afford an agreeable and wholesome variety, while even 
at present prices, molasses is about as cheap as bacon. 

e advantages of figs as food for negroes have been before alluded to, and I 
consider it proper to say something here of other kinds of fruit. Were we to 
form our estimate of fruits from their abuse, instead of their proper use, we 
would be ready to place them in the list of poisons, rather than to consider 
them among the most pleasant and wholesome gifts of a beneficent Providence. 
And yet, though many are ready to exterminate their fruit trees, I am firmly 

rsuaded that, when properly selected and judiciously used, most fruits are 

hly conducive to health. This is more icularly true of the apple, pear, 
and peach, which grow so well in our Southern climate. By the ‘sonilets use 
of fruits, I mean that they should be peeled and eaten ripe, aud mostly at meal 
times, thus constituting part of the regular meal. The diseases caused by fruit 
eating, gonerety arise from eating them in an unripe state; from eating them 
unpeeled, and sometimes stone and all; and from crowding the stomach with 
them between meals when it is already full, and when there is no real appetite 
or necessity for then. This is true even of white people, of whom we might ex- 
et better ag and of course we cannot look for anything better in negroes. 
ow shall this be managed then, and what shall be done with the little “ nig- 
gers” who are so prone to commence their depredations on the orchard while it 
is yet in the bud? I would suggest that the orchard be set some distance from 
the house, and that no negro, small or great, be allowed to visit it except one or 
two to bring supplies to the rest ; that these supplies be selected only in season, 
and that they be served up as a part of the regular meal, either by es them 
or peeling them. This would be some trouble, but negroes are troublesome 
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customers any gr can wen ; and those who will pursue this course 
will be amply 7 id ip the health and vigorous growth of their negroes, for 
they will enjoy all the atvaniages t be derived from the proper use of the fruit 
of the earth, whereofithey should eat, while they will the manifold evils 
that usually urise from this source. Before dismissi e subject of fruits, I 
would remark that plums, and most cling stone fraité’ are unwholesome, and 
that little negrocg.fend I might say big ones too) sho er have access toa 
plum orchard. Plums are excellent for hogs, but unfit for — and children, 
for they are sure to take them, skin, seed, pulp ee oo e apple, peach, 
tri 











pear, and many, he small-seeded fruits and_berries;are nutritious, cooling, 
axative, anti- utic and hjgty eonduei healthbeing designed by God 
as t blessing, and not as 4 curse to man family. 


Finally, I at that the food for ne, ould be cooked either by the 
cook for the white family, or y some other woman ; and that breakfast should 
be taken before going out in the morning. Iseis g well-established fact that a 
full stomach fortifies the system against martiechitatitins. 

On the subjegt of clothing, but little need be added to been said in 
previous articles. Svffice4t to say, then,,that negroes should be well clothed, 
and that nay d shoul have woollen outer poe least in the winter eeason, 


while they shoyld be made to wear them eon sly, and not be allowed to 
charge them ul warm weather of spring it proper to lay them 
aside éntirelys y exposed on goitig but of a warm house; 


are particular! 
a 









early in the cold morniggs of fi winter, and more capectally uring the 
eotton-picking season, subjected to the combjned a gel 
end wet. To guard agai again insist on the adv oO 


éotton aprons,,well covered with paint, and as a protection from cold, it w 

be well to furnish overcoats, shawls, or blankets, to be worn in the morning 
The writer so often quoted, in speaking of this subjegt, thus expresses himself: 
“ There is no one article of clothing, perhaps, which is ecessary to the 
health and comfort of field negroes, than the overcoat. ese overcoats, 
or capéts, are useful in the ont of the morning qqnen starting out to work. 
The negro is roused from his slumbers at early dawn. ‘Perhaps he has been 
sleeping iw @ close room, with his head env d in his blanket, and he goes 
direetly iy the cold morning air with his gkin’ reeking With moisture. His 
stomach is empty, and the gene@aPlanguor which prevails isposes him to 
chilliness, and a repulsion of fluids from fhe surface upon the internal organs to 
an extent well calculated to excite disease. 

“In point of faet, we believe it is true, that a large proportion of the attacks of 
disease in the autumn and winter, come on, or become developed into notice, at 
this time. In cotton-picking, and some other kinds of labor, a thorough wetting 
of the clothing takes place. and is kept up for sdne hours until the time for 
breakfast, when the meal ig taken in the open air, and sufficient rest allowed to 
produee a pretty general ‘Chilling of the surface of the body. In view of the 
physiological peculiarities of the negro, which tend to unfit him for the endur- 
ance of cold, no one can doubt that this exposure is a trying ordeal for him, and 
that it requires all the protection that clothing can give. At no time, except 
while sleeping, does a negro require warmth and dryness more than when restin 
and eating his meals in the open air, and after active labor. While in the fa 
excitement of exereise, the wetting he receives from the dew, or from the rain, is 
of little consequence ; but the moment he ceaseth to act, he is in danger of suf- 
fering constitutional injury, and unless particular care be taken to guard him 
against it, disease, and often fatal disease, will result from it.” 

I fully coincide in eve Poe so contained in the above extract, but would 
again suggest that some of e dangers so forcibly presented may be guarded 
against by having the negroes to take their breakfast before going out, which 
will be a saving of time : well as of health. der it high! 

While speaking of the rs of getting wet, we consider it hi roper, in 
view of the errors that peeved on this pe to enforce the position that no 
injury is likely to arise from this cause while the body is kept in motion. If ne- 
groes could be kept constantly engaged in aetive labor, they might work all day 
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in the rain without the least risk, provided that they could put on dry clothing 
as soon as they ceased — But as these conditions are impracticable, or 
difficult of performance, and as dry clothes are certainly more comfortable than 
wet ones, it becomes an interesting question to consider how the labor may be 
performed, and time gained, and the wetting be avoided. 

These desirable objects may be attai by the use of Indiarubber overcoats, 
and leggins of the same material, should the !atter be necessary, 

True, Indiarubber garments are somewhat costly, but not extravagantly so, 
and the cost would be nothing when compared with the gain in time, health, 
and comfort. 

A hand equipped with these water-proof coverings could bid defiance to wet 
and cold, and could continue to work regardless of the weather, without the 
risks arising from wet clothing on ceasing his labor. 


2.—SEACOASTS OF VIRGINIA, CAROLINAS, AND GEORGIA. 


In noticing, some months since, Mr. Simms’ recent novel of the “Cassique 
of Kiawah,” we paid a deserved tribute to his admirable description of the 
“inland passage,” as it is called, and the islands fencing it in, along the shores 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, &¢., and promised at some other time to extract it 
in full fer our readers. This duty will now be performed. 


You are aware, dear readers, that you may set forth, on a periagua, or, if 
you like it better, a sloop, a schooner, or a trim little steamer; and, leaving the 
shores of Virginia, make your way along those of the Carolinas and Geo to 
Florida, almost entirely landlocked the whole voyage ; all along these 
the billows of the sea, meeting with the descending rivers, have thrown up 
barrier islands and inlets, that fence in the main from its own invasion. Here 
are guardian terraces of green, covered with dense forests, that rise like mar- 
shalled legions along the very margin of the deep. Here are naked sand-dunes, 
closing avenues between, upon which you may easily fancy that the fairies 
gambol in the moonlight. Some are sprinkled with our Southern pelm-tree, 
the palmetto; others completely covered with this modest growth ; others 
again with oak, and pine, and eypress; and there are still others, whose deep, 
dense, capacious forests harbor red deer in abundance ; and, skirting many 
of these islets, are others in process of formation; long stripes of marsh, whose 
Aap ‘green, contrasting, yet assimilating beautifully with the glare of sun- 

ight on the sea, so relieves the eye with a sense of sweetness, beauty, freshness, 
and repose, that you never ask yourself the idle question, of what profit. this 
marsh—its green that bears nei’ fruits nor flowers—its plumage that brings 
no grateful odor—its growth without market value? Enough, you say or feel, 
that, in the regions where you find it, it is a beauty and deli ht. 

And so, you navigate your bark through avenues of sea between these islets 
and the main; through winding channels where the seas lie subdued, their crests 
under curb, and resting in beds of green and solitude, only tenanted by simple 
— of deer, or by wandering pilgrims of the crane, the curlew, the pelican, 

duck. ; 

Beyond, the green ocean plain stretehes wide snd far; and even when it rolls 
in storm, and its billows break in fury along the islet shores, not half a mile 
away—all here is safe! On either hand, the sheltering nook invites your prow; 
quiet harbors open for your reception, and offer security. Here, the creek that 
creeps like a shining serpent through banks of green; here, the bay that has 
been scooped out in a half circle, as if purposely to persuade you to harbo 
are beth Sew affording refuge ; the great oaks grow close down by the ocean’s 
side, and hang over with such massive shadows, that you see the bath and the 


boudoir together. You have but to plunge in, and no Naiad takes offence; and, 
lifting yourself to the shores by the help of that great branch that stretches 
above the water, there you may resume your fig-leaves with impunity, assured 

oe your eccentric exhibitions of a nude 


that no prudish eyes have been shocked 
Apollo! 
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There is a wondrous charm in this exquisite blending of land and water 
scape. It appeals very sweetly to the sympathies, and does not the less excite 
the imagination because Jacking in irregular forms and stupendous elevations. 
Nay, we are inclined to think that it touches more sweetly the simple human 
sensibilities. It does not overawe. It solicits, it sooths, beguiles; wins upon 
us the more we see ; fascinates the more we entertain ; and more fully compen- 
sates than the study of the bald, the wild, the abrupt and stern, which constitute 
so largely the elements in, that scenery upon which we expend most of our 
superlatives. Glide through these mysterious avenues of islet, and marsh, and 
ocean, at early morning, or evening, when the summer sun is about to subdue 
himself in the western waters ; or at midnight, when the moon wins her slow 
way, with wan, sweet smile, hallowing the hour; and the charm is complete. 
It is then that the elements all seem to harmonize for beauty. The plain of 
ocean is srond out, far as the eye can range, cireumscribed only by blue 
walls of heaven. and watched by starry eyes, its little billows breaking with 
loving murmur upon the islet shores—these, silvery light, as swept for fairy 
footsteps, or, glowing in green, as if roofed for loving hearts; trees, flowers, 
fragrance, smiling waters, and delicious breezes, that have hurried from the 
rugged shores of the Cuban, or the gradual slopes of Texas; or, farther yet, 
from still more beautifal gardens of.the South, where Death himself never comes 
but wrapped in fragranee and loveliness: look where 7" will, or as you will, 
and they unite for your conquest ; and you grow meek, yet hopeful; excited, 
yet satisfied ; forgetful of common cares; lifted abuve ordinary emotions ; and, 
if your heart be still a young one, easily persuaded to believe that the world is as 
fal! of bliss as of beauty, and that Love may readily find a covert, in thousands 
of sweet oe of refuge, which God’s blessing shall convert into happiest 
homes. through 3@ sweet, silent) ye avenues of sea and islet, 
green plain, and oleeltebinsg thicket, under prescribed conditions, at early 
morning, or toward the sunset, or the midnight hour, and the holy sweetness of 
the scene will sink into your very soul, and soften it to love and blessing, even 
as the dews of heaven steal, in the night-time, to the bosom of the thirsting 

and animate it to new developments of fruitfulness and beauty. 

And the scenery of the main partakes of the same character, with but the 
difference of foliage. It spreads upward into the interior, for near a hundred 
miles, @ vast plain, with bow inequalities of surface, but wondrously wooded. 
If} on the one hand, the islets, marshes, and savannahs, make an empire of 
sweetness and beauty ; not less winning are the evergreen varieties that checker 
the face of the country on the other. Here are tracts of the noble live oak, 
of the gigantic pine. of the ghostly cypress ; groves of each that occupy their 
several provinces, indieating as many varieties of soil. Amid these are the 
crowned lwurel; stately as a forest monarch, the bay, the beech, the poplar, and 
the mulberry, not to speak of thousands besides, datingwished either for their 
use or beauty; and in the shade of these the dogwood flaunts in virgin white ; 
and the lascivious jessamine wantons over their tops in sensuous twines, er 
the air with fragrance; and the grape hangs aloft her purple clusters, whic 
she trains over branches not her own, making the oak and the hickory sustain 
those fruits which they never bear! 

And so, in brief transition, you pass from mighty colonnades of open woods 
to dense thickets which the black bear may scarcely penetrate. At the time of 
whieh we propose to write, hie is one of the ns of these regions; here, 
too, the ther still lurks, watching the sheepfold or the deer. Here the beaver 
builds his formidable dams in the solitude of the s , and the wolf and the 
fox find their habitations safe. The streams are full of fish, the forests of prey, 
the whole n 4 wild empire in which the red man still winds his way, hardly 
conscious of his white superior, thou he already begins to feel the cruel 
moral presence, in the instinctive ap nsions of his progress. And birds, in 
vast varieties, and reptiles of agg tags “ startli beautiful,” are tenants 
still of these virgin solitudes. e great ie, the faleon, the vulture ; 
these brood in the mighty tree-tops, and soar as masters of the air; the wild 
goose and duck lead their young along the sedgy basin ; the cormorant and the 
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giill séream across the waters from the marshy islets; and are answered, wit” 
cooing murmurs, from myriads of doves that ‘at noon in the deep covert of 
bristly pines. The mock-bird, with his various melodiés, a feathered satirist, 
who ‘can, howéver, forget’ his sarcasm in his paisage ; the red-bird and the’ 
nonpareil, with softer and res ee notes, which may be merry as well as tender, 
but are never scornful ; the humming-bird, that rare sucker of sweets—himelf’ 
a flower of the air—pioneer of the fairies—that finds out the best flowers ere’ 
they come, aud rifles them in advance; and—but enough. Very beautiful, dear’ 
friends, to the eye that can sée, the susceptible heart, and the thoughtful, medi- 
tte mind, is the beautiful but peculiar province to which we now invite yout 
ootsteps. 


3.—FLORIDA, AS COMPARED WITH TEXAS. 


A writer in the Charleston Couriér, whose signature is Verdad, thus discourses” 
of the respective agricultural merits of the two States : 


There is in every State and Territory in the Union, a very large proportion of 
barren and poor lands ; but the ratio of these lands differs greatly in different’ 
States. Florida has a due proportion of poor lands ; but, com with other 
States, the ratio of her barren and worthless lands is very small. With the éx- 
ceptions of the Everglades (which, though at present unavailable, are ble of 
being reclaimed at moderate expense), and her irreclaimable swamp lands, there’ 
is searcely an acre in the whole State of Florida’ that is entirely worthless, ot 
which cannot be made, under her tropical climate, tributary to some agricultural 

roduction. Lands which in a more northern climate would be utterly worth- 
ess, will, in Florida, owing to her tropical character, yield valuable p ions: 
For example, the poorest pine barren lands of Florida will produce, without 
manure, a luxuriant crop of Sisal hemp, which yields more profit to the acre 
than the richest land will when cultiv in sugar, cotton or tobaeco. So it is’ 
with numerous other valuable tropical products that are ad to the lands, 
that, in more northern climates, would yield nothing to agriculture. Besides’ 
this, there are in Florida no mountain wastes—no barren prairies—and there are 
but few acres in the whole State not under cultivation that are not covered 
with valuable timber. 

I here give a brief sketeh of the different deseriptions of the lands im 
Flori 

Pine lands (yellow pine) form the basis of Florida. These lands are usually 
divided into three classes, denoting first, second and third rate pine lands. 

That which is denominated ‘first rate pine land,” in Florida, has nothing anal- 
ogous to it in any of the other States. Its surface is covered, for several inches 
deep, with a dark vegetable mould, beneath which, to the depth of several: feet, 
is a chocolate-colored sandy loam, mixed, for the most with limestone 
pebbles, and resting on a substratum of marl, clay, or limestone rock. The fer- 
tility and durability of this description of land may be estimated from the well- 
known fact that it has, on the U Suwannee, and in several other districts; 
yielded, during fourteen years of successive cultivation, without the aid of 
manure, four hundred pounds of Séa Island Cotton to the acre. These lands 
7 still as productive as ever,so that the limit of their durability is still 
unknown. 

The “second rate pine” lands, which form the latgest proportion of Florida, 
are all productive, and can, by a per system of cultivation, be rendered much 
more valuable than the best in Texas. james —_ afford — natural 

urage; they are heavily timbered with the 8 of w pine; 
py a the ees part. high, rolling, healthy, and well i | They are 
erally based upon marl, clay, or limestone. They will produce for several 
without the a:d of manure ; and when “ cow-penned,” they will yield two thou- 
sand were of the best quality of sugar to the acre, or about three hundred 
ounds of Sea Island Cotton. y will, besides, when properly cultivated, pro- 
} ne the finest quality of Cuba tobacco, oranges, lemons, limes, and various 
other tropical productions, which must, in many instances, render them more 
valuable than the best bottom lands in more northern States. 
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Even pine lands of the “third rate,” or most inferior class, are by no means 
worthless under the climate of Florida. This class of lands may be divided into 
two orders: the one comprising high, rolling, sandy districts, which are sparsely 
covered with a stunted growth of “ black-jack” and pine ; the other dakota’ 
low, flat, swampy regions, which are frequently studded with “ bay-galls,” a 
are occasionally inundated, but which are covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
very generally with valuable timber. The former of these, it is now ascertained, 
are, owing to their caleareous soil, well adapted to the growth of Sisal hemp, 
which is a valuable tropical production. This plant (the Agere Sisilisna) and 
the Agave Mexicana or Mexican hemp, also known as the Maguay, the Pulke 

lant, the Century plant, &e., have both been introduced into F ioe, and they 
th grow in great perfection on the poorest pine lands of the country. As 
these plants derive their chief support from the atmosphere, they will, like the 
comme? air-plant, preserve their vitality for many months when left out of the 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that the second order of third rate pine lands, 
as here described, is far from being worthless. These ]«nds afford a most excel- 
lent a for cattle, besides being valuable for their timber and the naval stores 


which they will produce. 
There is one general feature in the topography of Florida which no other 
country in the United States and which affords great security to the 


health of its inhabitants. It is this, that the pine lands which form the basis of 
the country, and which are almost universally healthy, are nearly everywhere 
studded at intervals of a few miles, with hammock lands of the richest quality. 
These hummocks are not, as is generally supposed, low, wet lands; on the con- 
trary, they are high, dry, undulating lands, that never require either ditching or 
a They vary in extent from twenty acres to twenty thousand acres, 
and will probably average about five hundred acres each. ence the inhabi- 
tants have it everywhere in their power to select residences in the pine lands, at 
such convenient distances from the hummocks as will enable them to cultivate 
the latter without endangering their health, if it should so happen that any 
of the hummocks proved to be less healthy than the pine woods. 

Experience in Florida has satisfactorily shown that residences only half a mile 
distant from cultivated hummocks are entirely exempt from malarial disease, 
and that the negroes who cultivate those hammocks, and retire at night to pine 
land residences, maintain perfect health. Indeed, it is found that residences in 
tne hummocks themselves are generally perfectly healthy after they have been 
a few years cleared. Newly cleared lands, whether pine or hummock, are gen- 
erally attended with the development of more or less malaria. In Florida the 
diseases which result from those clearings are, as stated in my former letter, 
generally of the mildest type (simple intermittent fever); while in nearly all the 
other Southern States they are most frequently of a severe grade of bilious fever. 

The to hical feature here noted, namely, a genteel interspersion of rich 
hummoeks, surrounded by dry, rolling, healthy pine woods, is an advantage 
which no other State in the Union enjoys ; and Florida forms, in this respect, a 
striking contrast with Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, whose sugar and cotton 
lands are generally surrounded by vast allevial regions, subject to frequent inun- 
dations, so that it is impossible to obtain within many miles of them a healthy 
residence. 

It would seem paradoxical that the malarial diseases of East Florida (abound- 

as it does in rich hummock lands, and exposed to a tropical sun), 
should generally be of a much milder form than those which prevail in more 
northern latitudes. That such, however, is the fact, there can be no doubt; for 
this fact is proved by an te of evidence (extending over more than 
twenty years), which it is impossible to resist. It is suggested, in explanation 
of this fact, that the luxuriant vegetation, which in the Southern Middle 
States, a through all the stages of decompoziaon, is, in East Florida, gen- 
erally dried up before it reaches the putrefactive stage of fermentation, and that 
paren une | the quantity of malaria generated « much less than in climates 
more favorable to decomposition. This view is strengthened by the facts that the 
soil of Florida is almost everywhere of so porous and absorbent a character that 
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moisture is seldom long retained on its surface ; that its atmosphere is in con- 
stant motion, and that there is much more clear sunshine than in the more 
northern States. It is further suggested that the uniform prevalence of sea 
breezes, and the constant motion of the atmosphere in the Peninsula, tend so 
much to diffuse and attenuate whatever poison is generated, that it will generally 
produce but the mildest forms of malarial disease, such as intermittent fever. 

The lands which, in Florida, are, par excellence, denominated “ rich lands,” are, 
first, the “swamp lands ;” second, the “low hammock lands ;” third, the “ high 
hummocks,” and fourth, the “ firs’-rate pine, oak, and hickory lands.” 

The swamp lands are, unquestionably, the most durably rich lands in the 
country. They are the most recentl dormed lands, and are still annually re- 
ceiving additions to their surface. They are intrinsically the most vaiuable 
lands in Florida, being as fertile in the Sialetiing as the hummocks, and more 
durable. They are, evidently, alluvial and of recent formation. They occupy 
natural depressions or basins, whieh have been naturally filled up by deposits 
of vegetable debris, &c., washed in from the adjacent and higher lands. Ditching 
is indispensable to all of them in their preparation for successful cultivation. 
Properly prepared, however, their inexhaustible fertility sustains a suecession of 
the most exhausting crops with astonishing a The greatest yield of sugar 
ever realized in Florida, was produced on this description of land, viz: four hogs- 
heads per acre. That this quantity was produced on Dummitt’s plantation, near 
New Smyrna, is a fact well known to those conversant with sugar planting in 
East Florida. Sugar cane is here instanced as a measure of the fertility of soil, 
because it is one of the most exhausting crops known, and is generally grown 
without rest or rotation. It is not, however, a fair criterion by which to judge 
of the relative fertility of lands situated in different climates ; for, we find that on 
the richest lands in ) Fach cote or in Texas, the average an of sugar per 
acre, is not more than one hogshead, or about half that ef East Florida. 

This great disparity in the product of those countries is accounted for not by 
any inferiority in the /ands of Louisiana or Texas, but by the fact that the early 
incursions of frost in both those States render it necessary to cut the cane in 
October, which is long before it has reached maturity, while in East Florida it is 
permitted to stand, without fear of frost, till December, or till such time as it is 
fully matured. It is well known that sugar cane “ tassels” in East Florida, and 
that it never does so in either Louisiana or Texas. When cane “ tassels,” it is 
evidence of its having reached full maturity. In consequence of the heavy out- 
lay of capital required in the preparation of this description of land for eultiva- 
tion, and from the facility of obtaining hummock land, which requires no diteh- 
ing nor draining, swamp land has been but little sought after by persons engaged 
in planting in Florida, and there are now at least # million of acres of the best 
description of this land vacant in the country, and which can be secured at less 
than two dollars per acre. Vast bodies of it lie convenient to navigation and 
railways, and doubtless will be sought after with avidity as soon as the sugar 
planters of Louisiana and Texas become apprized of its character, and of the 
many advantages which sugar planting in Florida presents over any other State 
in the Union. 

Low Hummocks, which, from the fact of their participating of the nature of 
hammocks and swamps, are sometimes termed Swammock, are not inferior to 
swam p lands in fertility, but perhaps are not quite as durable. They are always 
level, or nearly so, and have a soil of greater tenacity than that of the high 
hummocks. Some ditching is necessary in many of them. The soil in them is 
always deep. These lands are also extremely well adapted to the growth of the 
cane, as has been well attested by the many plantations which were formerly in 
operation here on this description of land. There is not nearly so large a pro- 
portion of low hummock in East Florida as there is of swamp lands. 

High Hummocks are the lands in greatest repute in Florida. These differ from 
low hummocks in occupying higher ground, and in generally presenting an un- 
dulating surface. They are formed of a fine vegetable mould, mixed with a 
sendy loam, in many places two feet deep, and resting, in most cases, on a sub- 
stratum of clay, marl, or limestone. It will be readily understood by any one 
at all acquainted with agriculture, that such a soil, in such a climate as Florida, 
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must be extremely productive. This soil scarcely ever suffers from too much 
wet ; nor does drought affect it in the same degree as other lands. High hom- 
mock lands produce, with but little labor of cultivation, all the crops of the 
country in an eminent degree. Such lands have no tendency to break up in 
heavy masses, vor are they infested with pernicious weeds or grasses. Their ex- 
traordi fertility and productiveness may be estimated by the fact that, in 
several -known instances, in Marion county (Clinch’s, MeIntosh’s, &c.), three 
ogsheads of sugar have been made per acre on this description of land, after it 
been in cultivation six years in successive crops of corn, without the aid of 
manure. 

To sum up its advantages, it requires no other preparation than clearing and 
ploughing to fit it at once for the greatest possible production of any kind of 
crop adapted to the climate. In unfavorable seasons it is much more certain to 
produce a good crop than any other kind of land, from the fact that it is less 
affected by excessively dry or wet weather. It can be cultivated with much less 
labor than any other lands, being remarkably mellow, and its vicinity is generally 

igh and healthy. These reason are safficient to entitle it to the estimation in 
which it is held over all other lands. The only objection that ean be brought 
against it is that, when subjected to the injudicious and impoverishing mode of 
culture pursued in the South, it may not be quite as durable as the first-rate 
swan-.p lands. 

The first-rate pine, oak, and hickory lands are found in pretty extensive bodies 
in many parts of the State. From the fact that those land« can be cleared at 
much expense than the swamp or hummock lands, they have heretofore 
been prefe by the small planters, and have proved remarkably productive. 

There are, besides the lands already noticed, extensive tracts of Savanna lunds, 
which approximate in character, texture of soil, and period and mode of forma- 
tion, to the swamp lands, differing only in being destitute of timber. Some of 
these lands are, however, extremely poor. 


4.—THE UNION BROKEN. 
BY DR. EDWARD DELONY, OF LOUISIANA. 


This paper. was prepared for publication more than twelve months since. 
Now that actual aggressive hostilities have been commenced by the North upon 
the slave States, ana a revolutionary or guerrilla warfare upon our Southern 
borders has been planned and sanctioned by a large number of Abolition mem- 
bers of Congress, and many other influential Abolitionists in the free States, its 

mblication, at the present juncture, may not be inappropriate. Massachusetts, 
fom the incessant and exceeding violence of her opposition to Southern slavery, 
and her lead in every movement of sion and insult upon the South, has 
been more pgp singled out, and her repeated acts of violated faith and 
treason to the Constitution more prominently exposed, as the basis of these re- 
marks and the just conclusions arrived at. 

The disgraceful transaction of the Legislature and Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts in the removal of Judge Loring from his office, for no misdemeanor, 
no crime, no official impropriety ; in fact, for no cause but the faithful discharge 
of his duty, as required by the Constitution and laws of his country, in renderin 
up @ fugitive slave to his proper and rightful owner, brings to our view the posi- 
tion which that State now occupies in relation to the co-states of the Union. — It 
has been denied by some that a State could peaceably secede from the Union. 
In the case of Massachusetts, this question has been settled, fur she bas as clearly 
seceded from the Union, for all the purposes, and as far as she desired to secede, 
as can be accomplished in the full meaning and sense of that word. If we un- 
derstand what secession means, in reference to the States of the Union, it isa 
withdrawal by a State of the obligations imposed on each State by the federal 
compact, and setting up its own powerand authority in opposition, or independent 
of the rights and powers which it had granted or delegated in the articles of the 
compact or agreement constituting our Federal Union. The Federal Union jis 
based upon articles of agreement between the several States, each article express- 
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its own sense and meaning, and each essential in constituting and completing 
a whole. in these articles of agreement, each State has alike granted or yi 
the exercise of certain ‘and for the benefit of the whole, and each 
has assumed certain and specific and duties to the other Stutes, the 
faithful discharge of which is equally essential to the peace, justice, and*har- 
mony of the whole. The federal compact or Constitution stands as a whole, and 
the high contracting parties so agreed to and accepted ‘it; then, as a whole, it 
‘is equally binding, in all its parts, stipulations, and provisions, upon each and 
the whole of the contracting parties, and they are equally and as fully respon- 
sible for the faithful discharge of all the obligations which it imposes upon them, 
and each of them, as they are entitled to receive the benefits which it grants. 
So stands the constitutional compact upon which this Union rests ; the question 
arises: can a State, of its own choice, whim, or caprice, deliberately nuitify and 
Tepudiate any article or provision of this compact and remain an equal partner 
and participant in the benefits of the agreement? Uan she rightfully disregard 
and diseard any part of the obligations which she has imposed upon herself, in 
good faith, to her co-states, and discharge only those which may accrue to her 
own benefit, as an equal within the Union? In short, can a State rightfully 
claim to be an equal beneficiary in all the rights and privileges, and the proteée- 
tion of the Union, when she refuses to comply with, or to be-governed by only 
such provisions of the compact as her choice or fancy may approve? If so, 
then the Constitution is a nullity,an agreement without a meaning, a compact 
without authority or furce. 

While we recognize the right of a State to judge for itself of the infractions 
of the federal compact, and to withdraw from the confederation, when, in’ its 
judgment, the federal government fails of the purposes of its formation and becomes 
an instrument of injustice and oppression in the hands of a reckless majority, 
yet we cannot conceive how a State can rightfully secede, we may say, only in 
part, by stall recognizing and abiding by such provisions of the compact only as 
may seem agreeabic and beneficial to her, discarding others equally authoritative 
and binding upon her, utterly disregarding at her will and pleasure, the obliga- 
tions they impose upon her towards the other States, and at the same time be 
permitted to remain a co-equal within the Union. No such condition can right- 
tully exist, and no State ought to be permitted to oceupy such a position and 
relation toward the federal government. Yet the State of Massachusetts, and 
other States which have sought to imitate her example, does occupy just such a 
position and relation to the cu-states of this Union. By the acts of her highest 
authorities she has declared that a fundamental provision of the federal Consti- 
tution, one of its highest stipulations, shall be resisted to the end, and shail not 
operate within her jurisdiction, and she has made provisions to enforce her re- 
sistance by the severest pains and penalties. There can be no secession in part, 
or there ean be no halt pariwwers im our confederation, and the position which 
Massachusetts now occupies, is as clearly and as truly outside of the federal 
compact, or the Union, it you please, as it is true that she has resisted and ren- 
dered inoperative, null aud void, within her jurisdiction, the plain stipulations of 
that couipact which she pledged herself, in good faith, to abide by and uphold 
when she became an equal party to the agreement. She has declared, and still 
continues to deelare, her resisiunce to that article of the federal Constitution 
which imposes upon her the obligation and the duty of rendering up fugitive 
slaves to their owners, She bas resisted, and declares her continued resistance 
to the execution of a constitutional law of the federal government, enacted in 
pursuance of said article, and in order more effectuaily to carry out her r sistance, 
and make more manifest her utter repudiation of the terms and stipulations of 
the constitutional compact, and the laws made in accordance thereof, she has, 
herself, enacted Jaws in direct contliet with them, declaring it a high crime and 
misdemeanor, punishable with fine and imprisonment, fur any of her otticers to 
aid the iederai authorities in the rendition of a fugitive slave, thus fully with- 
drawing her obligations under the compact, and resisting and nullifying the 
rights and powers which she had therein delegated. She has gone so tar as to 
prohibit her judiciary from deciding in such cases, under the federal Constitution 
and laws, under fine and removal from office. She has refused the use of her 
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prisons to the officers of the United States, and her lawyers who shall aid in the 
prosecution of a claim for a fugitive slave, shall be forever debarred thereafter, 
of the right to plead and practice law in the courts of the State. 

Thus, then, Massachusetts has withdrawn her pane obligations in the 
federal compact, reassumed the rights and powers which she had granted by that 
instrument, and denies the exercise of those authorities, within her jurisdiction, 
which she, equally with her co-states, had vested in the federal government. In 
this assumption of her original sovereignty she stands without the pale of the 
Union ; she can oceupy no half way ground, and wo her may be awarded the 
credit and distinction, whatever it may be, of being the first State that has dee 
liberately broken the Federal Union. 

The important question will now arise as to what action the other parties to 
the compact will or should take toward her, especially the States of the South, 
on whose account and in respect to whose rights, she has assumed her present 
independent position. 

e think that we have shown, beyond cavil or dispute, that the State of Mas- 
sachusetts has, by the solemn acts of her highest authorities, deliberately with- 
drawn her highest obligations, which she had pledged to her co States by the 
federal compact ; that she has formally denied and opposed, within her jurisdic- 
tion, the exercise by the federal government, of the rights, authorities, and 
powers, which she had granted to it; that she has assumed to herself the exclu- 
sive control of those mghts and powers, and thereby deliberately resumed the 

igh attributes of her original sovereignty. Thus she stands clearly without the 

e of the compact, and clearly without the circle of the Federal Union. 

It is a grave, but not a difficult question as to what action the other States, 
especially those of the South, should now take toward the State of Massachu- 
Betts. hat any measures will be attempted, or concurred in, with reference to 
her position, by any of the free States, is not to be expected; for the rights 
which she has repudiated and denied do not affect either of them or their interests, 
and that is enough for them to know. It remains with the Southern States 
then, in relation with which she stands as an independent sovereignty, above all 
obligations, and acknowledging no community of rights, to decide for thomselves 
as to what manner and way they shall deal with her. We are of those who en- 
tertain the opinion that the measure of force, or coercion, by the federal govern- 
ment, can never be constitutionally or rightfully applied against a State to pre- 
vent her secession, or to coerce her continuance within the Union. But after a 
State shall have withdrawn herself from the Federal Union by disavowing her 
obligations therein, and setting herself up in the exercise of 8g thaw powers 
pertaining to a distinct and separate sovereignty, she can be viewed only in the 
same relation as all other foreign States. Massachusetts occupies this relation in 
reference to the States of the South. 

In this state of things, what is the condition of the Southern States, and how 
are they affected? Their condition is that of oppression and vassalage. Massa- 
chusetis, by her representation and votes in Congress, may rule the Southern 
States, while she utterly refuses to be ruled by laws emanating from the same 
body. By her representation and votes in Congress, she may enact laws most 
injurious in tendency and effect upon the interests of the South, while she at the 
same time refuses to acknowledge the authority or permit the execution of laws 
enacted by the same body, within her jurisdiction. By her representation and 
votes in Congress, she may tax the Southern States, under tariff laws, and for 
bounties to her manufactures, &e., while at the same time she contemptuously 
refuses to deliver up, upon legal and constitutional demand, a fugitive laborer 
upon Southern fields, whose produce she taxes for her own bounty. In short, 
by her representation and votes in Congress, she may prevent the aimission of 
a slave State, and the acquisition of Southern territory. She may create and 
build up Northern monopolies at the expense of the South; she may aid in the 
enactment of all manner of laws injurious and even oppressive to the interests 
of the Southern States, and require their strict observance and enforcement, 
while she at the same time will neither observe, nor permit to be enforced, within 
her sovereignty, any law of Congress or any provision of the Constitution, that 
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is not agreeable to her good pleasure. Indeed, she claims that her rights be re- 
spected and protected under the laws of the Federal Government, while she 
utterly refuses respect or protection to the rights of the Southern States, under 
the same laws. then, the Federal Government will not, or cannot, secure to 
the Southern States the rights equally guaranteed under the constitutional com- 
pact, and which have been repudiated and denied to them by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, it becomes their unquestionable right, and their solemn and impera- 
tive duty, to protect themselves against the unjust and irresponsible power thus 
mere over them by the State of Massachusetts in the Congress of the United 
states. 

It is clear that the State of Massachusetts, and those other States which have 
assumed a similar position, have forfeited their right of representation in Con- 
gress and the protection of the Federal Government; but, if Congress shall 
refuse to declare that forfeiture and to withdraw that protec tion, then, where is 
the remedy of the Southern States for releasing themselves from the rule and 
oppressive government of that unequal and a power which is now exercised 
over them by the State of Massachusetts? While we unhesitatingly assert and 
feel ourselves able to sustain the perfect right of Congress to declare a State as 
out of the Union, or as having forfeited the protection, rights, and benefits of the 
compact of union, yet that, though a rightful, is but a secondary remedy, which 
we need not now propose or urge, but shall go directly to that higher, clearer, 
and more effective remedy, which rests with the Southern States themselves— 
that remedy which the States, each for itself, independent of their agent, Con- 
gress, shall deem it their duty to apply. That remedy is simple and clear, but 
of vast moment; yet as just as Heaven. 

In the relation which Massachusetts has voluntarily _ placed herself toward 
the States of the South, they cannot recognize her as a co-State without ac- 
knowledging an inferiority on their part, and superior rights and powers on her 
part. This, we trast, they will never consent todo. If she has decided that 
she will never meet a Southern State as her equal in the Union, is there a Southern 
State that will consent to meet her as her inferior? And if she shall continue to 
persist in her right of representation in Congress under these pum bat and unjust 
circumstances, the only alternative left to the Southern States, and each of them, 
save that of disgraceful inferiority and shameful submission, is to refuse, abso- 
lutely refuse, to permit their representatives to meet those of Massachusetts in 
that body, and to declare all laws of Congress passed by the aid of her represen- 
tatives, as enacted in part by a separate, or foreign State, therefore unconstitu- 
tional, and with no binding force within their limits. This is the just and right- 
ful remedy. If it is disunion, then Massachusetts has broken the union, and 
these are the consequent, the inevitable and unavoidable results. If, then, she 
and her co-free States have madly persisted in driving the States of the South 
to this last alterfative, let the damning execrations of all mankind, and the blight- 
ing curses of Heavén justly rest upon her and them. 


5.—INDIGENOUS GROWTHS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Prof. Lixper, in a_recent report, upon the Geology, ete., of South Carolina, 
which appears in the Farmer and Planter, makes the following remarks in 
regard to the indigenous growths of that State : 

Before we enter upon a brief notice of the areas of cultivated plants, some 
remarks on those of indigenous growth will be proper.* 

We distinguish five very strongly marked areas of natural vegetation : 

I. The extreme mountain growth. 
Il The general Up-Country growth. 
The pine barren region. 
IV. The Low-Country swamp growth. 
V. The littoral growth. 


The extreme mountain growth is met with in Pickens and Greenville Dutricts. 
This belt is characterized by the— 





* For the Botanical names, I am indebted to Dr. John Le Conte. 
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Hemlock, or spruce pine ..........cssecceneecscssccnssecsee .. Abies Canadensis (Michaux) 
Northern, or white pine os ...» Pinus strobus 0 
MeemtRies MAINS h sods cccciscdcnc. dewccvaccss ave «+» Rhododendron maximum “ 

CR cca dtlin beh sda de 9 00 ch tedated biked eadaanetiias Magnolia acuminata « 
Long-leafed cucumber tree....... 0.6... cscs cee ceccenceeceese Magnolia auricuiata wd 
WOO GROMURMES GEE dawicees 65. ccccccntaghee sebeivicessueg sbate Quercus prinus monticola “ 


These plants follow in an increasing downward range very much as here ex- 
hibited. Thus the hemlock does not extend as far downward as the northern 
pine. Farther up, in the higher mountains of Nerth Carolina, we find also the 
table mountain pine (pinus pungens), and the black birch (betula lenta), neither 
of which I have found in our State. 

The general Up-Country growth presents among its characteristic trees, 


I CO ding caedddlainess co cccecces utbahilesGetiene 6eveneeaa ‘alcata (Michaux) 
Black MRIs cu bk aateheds vec. +0 sons etme + 00 cheneesebheet ) em + tes - 
WI so bc Sen ee eMac cee cee ses eedbaaboerccescchescenss uercus tinctoria ba 
Chestant. ........... Clbae dcous cobweseenebeeus iStdenss sehen ‘astanea vesca « 
Scaly barked hickory,........ s.ccessecseeeee eves lows tbgleg ott Carya Alba (Elliott). 
Slinpery elm... --. 06... .00 ceeeeeee cece cece ces semens+++enenee Ulmus fuiva (Michaux). 
Ge nn, cccveccccceccesed, C00eneebehs ope sepeee Kalmia latifolia « 
PG BIN ce ekee BE. os cd ce dees c ce cescec snssch ce bueees 66 eu ebe cd Juniperus Virginiana “ 
GhawbRened Glee. 66.05. oc ecvccccce cocccscsdeccmesivccaccess Pinus taeda « 


To these we may add, as more widely diffused here. than lower down the 
country— 


CHIMGRGIM, .. «once ccccs ccccventoodsee cevetorseteccate sescccee Castanea pumila (M.) 
Hickory (common) ........0ccccsecceseccseceuesesesscseeseees Juglans (Carya) tomentosa. 
Bed GOR. 2... 2. cccnveses, csccscccccescensedactsbsescedctsves Quereus rubra. 


The pine barren zone, which commences but little above the boundary of the 
tertiary formation, and extends thence, to the coast, wherever the soil is suffi- 
ciently sandy to favor its growth, is characterized by the long-leafed pine (pinus 
palustris (E.) p. australis (M.), and a much greater abundance of black jack 
oaks (quereus ferruginea), and scrub oaks (g. Catesbai). The former, often 
designated as the round-leafed black jack, is characteristic of soil containi 
some little moisture, while the Jatter, better known as the forked-leafed bl 
jack, prevails only on the most arid soils of all. pron (platanus occiden- 
talis), persimmons (diospyros Virginiana), red-b trees (cercis canadensis), 
sweet gums (liguidambar styraciflua), sassafras (laurus sassafras), water oaks, 
(quercus aquatica), and suple-jacks (zizyphus volubilis), are more abundant here 
than further up the country, although with some of these it is difficult to give 
any portion of the State the preference. 

The Low-Country swamp growth is not bounded by any lines, indicative of 
climate, as far as the area of South Carolina extends. It is peculiar to the 
swamps and low grounds, which ramify through the region just described. 
But so extensive are our swamps, and so peculiar is a large part of their vege- 
tation that the latter requires te be defined separately. We find here the ecy- 
press (cupressus disticha), the glorious magnolia (magnolia grandiflora), the 
tupulo (nyssa grandidentata), the common cane (arundinaria maciosperna (M. & 
Y.) Arundo gigantea), the grey or long moss ( Tillandsia usneoides), the Spanish 
bayonet (Yucca glortosa), the winter whortleberry (vaccinium arborewm), the 
white bay (magnolia glauca), among the most striking plants of these regions. 

The saw-palmetto (chamarops serrulata), in some cases, extends up the river 
swamps far into the interior. { have seen it on the Savannah as high up as 
Abbeville District, although it is certainly one of the plants more properly be- 
longing to 

he littoral owth.—This vegetation is confined to a belt of country running 
parallel with the coast. The peculiar plants extend to different distances into 
the exterior. Thus the cabbage palmetto (chamerops palmetto), rarely occurs 
more than ten miles from salt water, while the live oak (quercus virens) extends 
as far as forty. These are the two most characteristic trees of this zone. 
Cthers, which are more or less distinetive, are the loblolly bay (gordonia lasian- 
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thus), the Ameriean olive (olea Americana), more abundant in Georgia than with 
us—Georgia bark, (pinckneya pubens), pond spice (/aurus geniculati), and gall- 
berry (prinos glabra). In addition to these the swamp growth in low grounds, 
ond the pine barren growth in sandy places, extend over the entire littoral 

t, 

It must be self-evident to the reader, that a State, exhibiting so and 
striking a variety in her natural v ion, and such very decided differences 
in her soils, should also be enabled to present a great diversity in the agrieul- 
tural pursuits of her inhabitants. No doubt this variety is increased, or is, I 
would say, more strongly emphasized on account of the peculiar geographical 
position of South Carolina. e live in a latitude where the influences of ele- 
vation upon the climate are more decided in their effects upon vegetation, than 
farther north or south ; so that from the mountains to the coast we have the 
most strongly-marked terraces of artificial vegetation. Along our seaboard we 
find the semi-tropical regions of longstapled cotton and rice. Then we 
arrive at the boundary of the great short-stapled cotton zone, which extends 
upto the line of Pickens, although there, along its northwestern limits, the 
summer season is too short to permit its suecessful cultivation, except on new 
or highly fertilized lands. Near the pte gS of the tertiary we find the lower 
margin of the belt where corn is wn for the market. Further up we arrive 
at the lower boundary of the small grain belt. We have, therefore distinetly 
defined regions for the production of all the plants grown, from the climates of 
the north to those verging upon the tropics. When the small size of our State 
is remembered, it will be admitted that few regions are so largely favored by 
nature. We have not yet fully developed our agricultural advantages by ren- 
dering the zones alluded to more precise and numerous—making them depend- 
ant both upon climate and normal differences of soil. But this will come ia 
time. The profits of grape culture will soon turn more general attention in 
that direction. The inereasing price of stock will, before long, establish its 
raising as another source of agricultural prospe) ity, and so also will it be with 
other matters, to which it is here unnecessary to attend. __ 








Narrative of the Earl of Eigin’s Mis- 
sion to China and Japan, in the years 
1857-8-9. By Lawrence Oliphant, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin: 
Author of the Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea. 


Messrs. Harper & Bro., through Mr. 
Maginnis, of New-Orleans, favor us 
with a copy of this beautifully issued 
and finely illustrated work, which pre- 
sents a view of China and Japan, some- 
what at variance with the accounts 
usually given of them. In reference 
to Japan, this author says that they 
were met with frankness and courtesy, 
where suspicion and reserve had been 
expected. He adds, that the impres- 
sions received during the brief period 
of his stay in Jeddo, are thoroughly 
borne out by the experiences of the 
Dutch, whose knowledge of the Japan- 
ese has extended over a period of two 
centuries and a half, as well as confirm- 
ed by those Americans who have re- 
sided for some years in the country. 

Upon the whole, we regard the work 
to be one of the most interesting and 
instructive, which has issued from the 
press during the present decade. 


Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicta, 
and Lucilius. 

This is a literal translation into Eng- 
lish prose, of the works of the great 
Roman satirists, whose names are in- 
dicated above. Copious notes, tables, 
arguments, ete., are added by the Rev. 
Lewis Evans, M. A., Oxford. The 
metrical version of Juvenal and Per- 
sius, by Gifford, is appended. The 
Harpers publish the work, in hand- 
some style, as one of their classical li- 
brary. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England 

Sir William Blackstone. By the 

on, Geo. Sharswood: Philadelphia, 
Childs & Peterson, 1860. 2 vols. 


This is a new and superb edition of 
the Commentaries, embracing, in the 
best type and binding, the whole of the 
ori, inal t text, together with the anno- 
tations of Archi , Christian, Cole- 
ridge, Chitty, Stewart, Kerr, and oth- 
ers, the analysis by Barron Field, a life 
of the author, and a great variety of 
additional notes by Judge Sharswood, 
who has been for a long time Professor 
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of the Institute of Law in the Univer- 
ae | of Pennsylvania. 

his edition of Blackstone is, it is 
believed, the text-book in all of the iaw 
schools of the United States, and the 
object has been to collect from all pre- 
vious editions, such annotations as 
seemed most important, and to add such 
copious references to American law as 
would adapt the work to the use of stu- 
dents, practitioners, and scholars gener- 


ally. 

Beary gentleman of education should 
possess a copy of Blackstone, and oc- 
easionally glance over its contents, if 
he does not give it an elaborate study. 
The lectures were not delivered exclu- 
sively to law students, and they abouad 
in material, interesting to the student 
of his day, the general scholar, and the 
man of polite letters. To all such we 
commend it. 


Thoughts and Reflections on the Present 
Position of Europe, and its Probable 
Consequences to the United States. 
By Francis J. Grund: Philadelphia, 
Childs & Peterson, 1860. 


We concur in the common opinion in 
regard to the personal character of Mr. 
Grund, and in the very general protest 
against his recent appointment to a con- 
sular position abrvad. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that he is a man of 
remarkable intellectual power, and well 
versed in European affairs. On this 
account, his work must prove both in- 
teresting and instructive. 


D. Appleton & Co., New-York, place 
us under obligations for the following 
recent works : 

1. Night Lessons from Scripture. 

2. History of the Early Church, from 
the first preaching of the Gospel to the 
Council of Nice ; for the use of young 
persons. 

8. Passing Thoughts on Religion. 


These little volumes, which are hand- 
somely issued, in uniform style, are 
from the pen of the author of Amy 
Herbert, and teach religious truths in a 
very captivating manner. The History 
of the Church is admirably adapted to 
the young, in the simple form in which 
it is presented. The series might well 
find a place in every family collection. 
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The same publishers send us, through 
J. C, Morgan & Co., New-Orleans : 


Notes on Nursing. By Florence Night- 
ingale. 

Surely this excellent lady may be 
considered well qualified to speak upon 
such a subject, and should find willing 
and attentive listeners. What subject 
can be more important? Where will 
we not find sickness and pain, and how 
often are we called upon to alleviate it. 
The author says, “ Every woman has, 
at one time or another of her life, 
eharge of the personal health of some- 
body, whether child or invalid —in 
other words, every woman is a nurse.” 
Let every one, then, become familiar 
with the experience and teachings of 
this little volume. 

Humanics. By T. Wharton Collins, 

Esq., of New-Orleans. Published by 

D. Appleton & Co. 


As a methodical review of human 
nature, as an analysis of the multiple 
and complex elements which constitute 
man, this work is remarkably meri- 
torious. It draws the line of demarca- 
tion between the vital, sensational, 
emotional, and rational properties of 
our constitution and mind : separates, 
in a palpable manner, vegetative life, 
animal feeling, and spiritaal activity, 
from each other ; and for this purpose 
embodies, in lucid language,the fruits of 
a searching investigation of philosoph 
and of the natural sciences. The wo 
| esr a clear and logical method for 

iscriminating thought and its laws 
from instinct and consciousness. Indeed, 
that portion of the book which treats 
of the rational process, is not only of 
startling originality, but the novel 
theory it advances is sustained by ar- 
gee of singular force, illustrated 

y well-chosen analogies. If the au- 
thor’s doctrine of mental operations is 
accepted by the waa. 106, world, 
our logical text books must be re- 
modelled to give place to a# system 
based upon “ the ideation of the unr, 
and the consequent LAWS OF NUMBER ; 
for,” says he, “ if the process of thought 
cannot begin without a quantitative 
TERM of comparison, or, in other words, 
without the unit; and, if a term of 
eomparison, whatever it may be, must 
(as shown) be dealt with as a unit, 
then number and its laws are indeed 
the beginning and elements of the think- 
ing process.” 
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Our Living Representative Men—from 
official and original sources. By John 
Savage. Phi phia, 1860. 

Onr esteemed friends, Childs & Peter~ 
son, publish this work. It embraces 
haya. oo sma sketehes of all the parties, 
in whatever political organization, who 
have been named for the Presidency 
in 1860. 

The acts and words of each man are 
allowed to define his position. Each 
man, through the history of > 
lic. career, speaks for himself, the 
author hopes, in this manner, that im- 

iality wil! be attained in his labors. 

e has analyzed, with great care, the 
speeches of statesmen on matters of 
public interest. 

Among the names included are 
Banks, Bates, Bell, Botts; Brecken- 
ridge, Brown, Cameron, Chase, Cobb, 
Crittenden, Jef. Davis, Dallas, Dickin- 
son, Douglas, Guthrie, Houston, Lane, 
Orr, Seward, Stephens, Wise, and Hun- 
ter. 


School Books by Southern Authors.— 
Attention is called to the school book 
advertisement of Mesrs. Barnes & Burr, 
New-York. It embraces the excellent 
works of Brooks, Wiley, Hubbard, 
Darby, Courtney, ete., ete. The ample 
variety in the way of text-books offered 
by this house-—their freedom from sec- 
tarian and sectional bias—in short, 
their adaptation to the wants of the pu- 
pils in our sehools, should lead our 
readers to an examination of the list 
named in the catalogue of this house, 
whenever they require supplies for 
their schools. 

National Quarterly Review. — Our 
friends, Pudney & Russell, 79 Jobn st., 
New-York, propose to commenee, very 
soon, the publication of a National 
Quarterly, to be edited by Edward 
Sears. Both publishers and editor 
are admirably adapted to the work— 
the one having an extensive and admir- 
ably arranged printing establishment, 
with large capital, anc the other hav- 
ing the advantage of much experience 
in catering to the popular taste. We 
have no doubt of the success of the 
enterprise. 

The National Quarterly will contain 
select articles by the most prominent 
essay ists of the day, tending to popu- 
larize while elevating Literature and 
the Arts; at the same time, political 
and religious topics will be discussed 
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in a spirit devoid of partisan bias, and 
of sectarian a. Neither pains 
nor expense will be s by its pro- 
prietors to render this new periodical 
a reliable authority in critical matters, 
while in amplitude of detail, the pages 
of the National Quarterly will include 
every prominent feature appertaini 
to the province, that a literary wor 
of its pretensions and scope must, from 
its intrinsic character, compass. 


We have published, from time to 
time, papers advocating the entire re- 
peal of all the usury laws as they are 
called. It will be seen by the annexed 
that the State of Louisiana has recently 
gone very far in that direction. 


An Aor relative to the Rate of Interest. 

Szorion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Louis- 
tana, in General Assembly convened, That the 
owner Gf any promissory note, bond, or writ- 
ten obligation for the payment of money, to 
order or bearer, or transferable by assiga- 
ment, shall have the right to collect the 
whole amount of such promisso notes, 
bonds, or written obligations, notwithstand- 
ing such promissory notes, bonds, or written 
obligations, may include a ter rate of in- 
~ terest or discount than eight per cent. per 
annum: Provided, such obligations shall 
not bear more than eight per cent. interest 
per anoum after their maturities until paid. 

Seo. 2. Be it further enacted, §c., That all 
laws in conflict with the provision of this 
Act be and the same are hereby repealed. 


What will our friend Fitzhugh say to 
the following letter, which we intend to 
ive entire, omitting the writer's name 
ewever, who lives’ in the vicinity of 
Arnens, Georgia. We “secessionists” 
and “agitators” are consigned to the 
common perdition by this bold Athe- 
nian, who sees nothing in our doctrines 
but the overthrow of the “ Demos and 
the return to the tyrant of the 
older kings.” Our modern Greek will 
have none of this, and so “ in the name 
of all the gods at once,” he protests 
against our aristocratic and monarchic 
propensities. We congratulate him 
upon the discovery he has made, and 
are in haste to warn our brothers of the 
South that the “ Union is preserved and 
the plot discovered !” But to the let- 
ter: 


To J. D. B. Dz Bow, Esq. 

Stm:—As you are of that class of politicians 
who. both North and South, though working 
at extreme repulsions, are in favor of dis- 
anion in the United States, and predicate 
motives, either side, upon the declaration, 
the one, “ that they will have no Union with 
slaveholders;” and the other, that the en- 
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croachments of the Government on the 
hts of the South, if in the power of the 
Black-republicans, would be to the 
South—I wi-h to call your attention to my 
ms or apprehensions as to the real 
nature of the two sectional agitators. I clas- 
eo wy Bye tA pa mee eee — Ly 
same 2 as i though t ) 
into each other's hande—that end’ bei the 
restoration of monarchy in these States! The 
detection may be startling—not the idea. The 
disaffected of either extreme know that there 
is no possibility of effecting this tory object 
but by destroying the prevailing Federal 
Constitution, by disunion, and the necessity 
of framing a new one, which will have none 
of the democratic features of the old ! 

1 would not have made a charge so grave 
were I not convinced by the remarks that 
slip now and then from Northern fanatics and 
Southern secessionists, all tending to show 
that whatever may be the immediate cause 
of disunion, if it happens, the ulterior design 
is two separate monarchies. And for demon- 
stration of this 1 need go no farther than to 
the last February Review or De Bow, and 
the article on ‘* Bonaparte, Cromwell and 
Washington.” Here the “‘cloven-foot” is 
plainly exhibited, and Mr. Fitzhugh comes 
out bolder and plainer, after so many of his 
coadjutors in treason had been evasively 
and pragmatically beating the bush and 
using abstract observations that seemed to 
want a peint. That gentleman, although he 
exactly classified Bonaparte among brutal 
minds, and was not mistaken, was no cum- 
prehensive philosopher, and was incapable of 
thoroughly and profoundly handling the 
themes he attempted to illustrate. He made 
monarchy the best of governments ; he called 
the tyranny of the Roman empire the 
superior model; and, therefore, his meaning 
was that republics were not proper: 

This is just the idea of Bates. who is 
the enemy to our Republic and Constitution, 
because he is an emissary vent by royalty 
here to make the slavery agitation a hobby 
for effecting disunion! Under the pretence 
of aiding emancipation, he is contriving the 
ruin of Liberty. If he could accomp.ish 
his tor purpose, he could cease to feel any 
further for the negro. How with the object 
of this unnaturalized foreigner, does tally 
the agitation of Mr. Fitzhugh, and of all the 
leading fire-eaters ? 

The object then of Messrs. Rhett, Mem- 
minger, De Bow, Fitzhugh, id omne genus, 
is to transmute the Southern portion of 
this confederacy into a monarchy ! 

These gentlemen hate the Constitution of 
the United States because it guarantees the 
right of majorities to rule as the only shape 
in which civil liberty can endure. ‘“ Minori- 
ties not majorities ought to rale,” says Fitz- 
bugh. While I credit that this writer could 
show his feelings in calling Thomas Jeffer- 
son a Utopian, I could observe his cunning 
adroitness in commending Washington, a 
man that refused to be a king, or to allow 
monarchy here! and who, in fact, is abhorred 
by the Virginian, who had not conceived it 
true to speak his feelings concerning one so 
popular as Washington. 

ethe people—for I am one of the people, 
one of the poor pessants of the land that 
the secessionists abhor, as did Cerberus the 
light of day—are gradually becoming con- 
ous of the conspiracy and plot against 
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: our liberties; and when we are fally con- 

: Vineed and roused we shall “ shake off the 
disunionists as dewdrops from the lion’s 
mane,” both: North and South. 

Your dee and subtle contrivance, sir, for 
Tend the Constitution shall not pre- 
vail! 

Moparchy is not the remedy for Bia 4 

' depravity. It makes more depraved. The 
few is not the country. THE MAJORITY MUST 
GOVERN! The people do not always cringe 
to and cherish despots! If the opulent and 
powerful of the conntry really wish to reform 
pular error, and make the people better, 
et them foster and promote a wise system of 
common school educatipn, in which morality 
and the duties of citizens must be taught. 
Teach the pe what to de and they will be the 
glory of the ic. Nothing is taught but 
reading, writing, and ciphering! when we 
are thus neglected, and many of us depraved, 
you turn round and sigh for a king as our 
only improvement. Iam, &c. 


Having published the resolutions 
of the Legislature »f South Carolina 
and Mississippi, on the subject of 
the Harper Ferry affair, and the pro- 

Southern Convention, we per- 
form the painful duty of giving the 
response of the State of Virginia. It 
was not thus in the “days that tried 
men's souls”! 


Resolved by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, That we have received with deep sen- 
sibility, the communications which South 
Carolina and Mississippi bave made to the 
authorities of this Commonwealth, through 
their commissioners, Hon. C. G. Memminger, 
and Hon. P. B. Starke, and we hail, with 
lively gratification, the renewed manifesta- 
tions of that maternal affection which has 
hitherto characterized, and we trust will con- 
tinue to characterize, the relations of South 
Carolina and Missis-ippi with Virginia. 

Resolved, That we perform a pleasing duty 
in recording and communicating to the 
authorities of South Carolina and Mississippi 
our high appreciation of the ability, dignity, 
and courtesy, with which their commission- 
ers have discharged the important duties of 
their mission. 

Resolved, That the present General As- 
sembly of Virginia, recognizing in our pres- 
ent relations with non-slaveholding States, 
an imperative necessity for decisive measures, 
does uot yet distrust the capacity of the 
Southern States, by a wise and firm exercise 
of their reserved powers, to protect the 
rights and liberties ef the people, and to pre- 
serve the Federal Union. For this purpose 
we earnestly desire the concurrent action of 
the Southern States. But the General As- 
sembly respectfully submit, for the con- 
sideration of South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi, and all our sister States of the South, 
that efficient co-operation will be more 
safely had by such direct legislative action 
of the several States as may be necessary and 
proper, than through the agency of any as- 
semblage, which can exercise no legislative 
power, except to debate and advise. 

Resolved therefore, That, in the opinion of 
the General Assembly, it is inexpedient to 
appoint deputies to the eonfere.ce proposed 
by South Carolina and Mississippi. 
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Resolved, That the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth be requested “0 communicate the 
foregoing resolutions to the Governors of the 
States of South Carolina and Mistissippi, and 
to the Governors of each of the other slave- 
holding States. 

That the President of the Sen- 

ate, and the Chairman of the House of Dele- 

ates, travsmit to Hon. C.G. Memminger and 

on. P. B. Starke, a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions. 


i 


Under the recent act of the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama, we perceive that the 
Hon. John Forsyth, of Mobile, has 
been appointed to collect information 
and prepare @ report upon the subject 
of direet Southern trade with Evrope. 
No better appointment could have 
been made. 

In the same connection, we note the 
receipt of the following letter from 
Charleston, 8. C. Ii is signed by E. 
Willis, secretary of the association, 
eare John Fraser & Co. : 

“ Mr. Morrison, of this city, who had the 
Ere incall tib.aece tale ths Peak 
dency of the Charleston Importing Associa- 
tion — whose objects you know better than 
I can explain—requested me to say to you that 
this association was now ly organ- 


to receive any your 
orself. We have made the 


weeks later. We have much the largest portion 
of the funds needed for both, but propose to 
make them separate adventures—each to stand 
upon its own merits. Any assistance that you 
can render us in furthering this, will be duly 
Southern 


Messrs. John Fraser & Co.. issue the 
following card, through the Charleston 
newspapers : 

“The undersigned beg to announce that 


have made arrangements for a line of 
packets between Charleston and Liver- 


pool which facility in re ity and 
speed will be given to shippers. The following 
first class and faet sailing Charleetcn ehips, 


have beeu already placed upon the line, and 

others will be added as goon as required : 

Fm. Liverpool. Name. Tous. ## Master. 
5th June*..Susan G. Owens.. 730..Norton. 

15th June*. .Eliza Bonsall.....1265..Michael. 


25th June". .Goudar........... 643. .Lebby. 
15th July..Emily St. Pierre... 884. . Tessier. 
15th Aug...John Fraser....... 863. .Herbest. 
F’m. Charleston. Name. Tons. Master. 
10th Ang...Susan G. Owens... 730. .Norton. 
81st Aug. ..Eliza Bonsall. .....1265..Michael. 
20th Sept...Gondar........ --. 648. .Lebby. 
10th Oct....Emily St. Pierre.. 844. .Tessier. 
30th Oct....John Fraser...... 863..Herbeet. 


* These three dates are made to a 
forthe convenience of importers ne an 
trade. 
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For further MeO oy ers 
‘or 
ay = a to 
con fageen et ~ Central Wharf. 

Fhe Liverpest.coeate © Waa shore line are 
Fraser, & Co., No. 10 Rumford place, 
who will reeeive, at any time, goods voll 
ment to Charleston, and store and insure 
same, if instructed to do so, sending them for- 
ward by first packet, aud leaving the extra 
expenses to be collected in Charleston when 
the goods arrive." 


The article in our present number, 
which discusses the Irrepressible Con- 
flict, ete., was intended ’for the April 
number, in the hope that it might in- 
fluence the action of the South in re- 

rd to the National Convention at 

harleston. We regret the delay in its 
appearance, but hope that its tenets 
may not, after all, prove to be unsea- 
sonable. The South should accustom 
herself to such plain talk. 


i 


The connection of Prof. Stueckrath 
with the Review having terminated, our 
bills for Texas will collected by 
other parties, or subseribers can remit 
direct. In a short time it is the hope 
of the Editor to obtain a suitable per- 
son to make a general Southern tour. 
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te We entreat subscribers who are 
indebted to make the effort to remit us 
as much as possible during the month 
of May, as our expenses are very large, 
They will remit to New-Orleans, or 
make payment through their mer- 
chants in any Southern city. We ask 
also an increase of our subscription 
list, 

tG> See in our advertising columns the 
page furnished by Messrs. F. W. Fowle & Co., 
whose medicines, the “ Oxygenated Bitters ”’ 
and “ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry,” for 
the cure of dyspepsia and lung affections, 
have a reputation as wide as the Union, and 
most deservedly so, as we believe. 

See also the Pianoforte card of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, whose main factory is at 
Boston, and whose } establishment is at 
807 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. The Chick- 
ering piano has a natjonal repute. 

Also, the card of J. A. Bennett. Among 
the great variety of mills before the public, 
we know of none that more faithfully and 
ratisfactorily performs its work than that 
entitled the Excelsior Mill, for which he is 
the role agent. The American In-titute, at 
the late fair, awarded the large Silver Medal 
to this mill, and vouchers from the most re- 
liable and practical millers award it the 
meed of being among the very best. offered 
the public. 











